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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on de- 
velopments in the field of foreign rela- 
tions and on the work of the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service. 
The BULLETIN includes selected press 
releases on foreign policy, issued by 
the White House and the Department, 
and statements and cddresses made 
by the President and by the Secretary 
of State and other officers of the De- 
partment, as well as special articles on 
various phases of international affairs 
and the functions of the Department. 
Information is included concerning 
treaties and international agreements 
to which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 

Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and leg- 
islative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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The Search for Peace With Freedom 


Remarks by President Eisenhower * 


Fellow Americans, at home and _ overseas; 
friends of America; workers for a just peace, 
wherever you may be in the world, whatever your 
race or flag or tongue or creed : 

Once again I have the privilege of lighting the 
Pageant of Peace tree on the eve of the Christmas 
season. This is the season when men and women 
of all faiths, pausing to listen, gain new heart 
from the message that filled the heavens over 
Bethlehem 2,000 years ago—Peace on earth, good 
will to men. 

Every Christmas through the long march of 
centuries since then, the message has been echoed 
in the hopes and prayers of humanity. 

This Christmas, for me at least, those words 
have clearer meaning, sharper significance, more 
urgent counsel, 

Last night I came home from a trip that carried 
nie to three continents, Africa and Asia and 
Europe.” I visited 11 countries, whose populations 
total a quarter of all mankind. 

I wish that every American—certainly every 
American recognized by his fellows as a leader in 
any field—and every leader in the countries of the 
West could see and hear what I have seen and 
what I have heard. The mutual understanding 
thereby created could in itself do much to dissolve 
the issues that plague the world. 

My trip was not undertaken as a feature of 
normal diplomatic procedures. It was not my 
purpose either to seek specific agreements or to 
urge new treaty relationships. My purpose was 


‘Made at the ceremonies opening the Christmas Pageant 
of Peace at Washington, D.C., on Dec. 23 (White House 
press release). 

*For background, see BULLETIN of Dec. 28, 1959, p. 931, 
and Jan. 11, 1960, p. 46. 
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to improve the climate in which diplomacy might 
work more successfully—a diplomacy that seeks, 
as its basic objective, peace with justice for all 
men. 

In the crowds that welcomed my party and me 
I saw at close hand the faces of millions. Many, 
indeed most, were poor, weary, worn by toil; but 
others were young, energetic, eager—the children, 
as always, bright and excited. 

The clothes of a few were as modern as today’s 
Paris and New York; of others, as ancient as the 
garb of Abraham, often soiled and tattered, al- 
though sometimes colorful and romantic to the 
American eye. 

They were Buddhist and Muslim and Hindu 
and Christian. 

But, seeing them massed along country roads 
and city streets from the eastern shore of the At- 
lantic to Karachi and Delhi, three things, it 
seemed to me, united them into one family: 


The first, their friendship for America and 
Americans; 

The second, their fervent hope—too long frus- 
trated—for betterment of themselves and of their 
children ; 

And third, their deep-seated hunger for peace 
in freedom. 


Key to Betterment of Peoples 


Of this last, permit me to speak first. It must 
come first. The assurance of peace in freedom 
is the key to betterment of peoples everywhere, 
and in a just peace friendship between all peoples 
will flourish. 

I assure you that all the people I saw and visited 
want peace. Nothing in human affairs can be 
more certain than that. 
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I talked with kings and presidents, prime min-_ 
isters, and humble men and women in cottages ~ 


and in mud huts. Their common denominator 
was their faith that America will help lead the 
way toward a just peace. 

They believe that we look and work toward the 
day when the use of force to achieve political or 
commercial objectives will disappear, when each 
country can freely draw on the culture, wisdom, 
experience of other countries and adapt to its own 
needs and aspirations what it deems is best and 
most suitable. 

They understand that we look and work toward 
the day when there can be open and peaceful 
partnership — communication — interchange of 
goods and ideas between all peoples, toward the 
day when each people will make its maximum con- 
tribution toward the progress and prosperity of 
the world. 

Such is the world condition which we and all 
the peoples I visited hope—and pray—to see. 

Our concept of the good life for humanity does 
not require an inevitable conflict between peoples 
and systems, in which one must triumph over the 
other. Nor does it offer merely a bare coexistence 
as a satisfactory state for mankind. After all, an 
uneasy coexistence could be as barren and sterile, 
joyless and stale a life for human beings as the co- 
existence of cellmates in a penitentiary or a labor 
camp. 


Help and Strength for the Cause of Freedom 


We believe that history, the record of human 
living, is a great and broad stream into which 
should pour the richness and diversity of many 
cultures, from which emerge ideas and practices, 
ideals and purposes, valid for all. We believe 
each people of the human family, even the least 
in number and the most primitive, can contribute 
something to a developing world embracing all 
peoples, enhancing the good of all peoples. 

But we recognize—we must recognize—that in 
the often fierce and even vicious battle for sur- 
vival—agains{ weather and disease and poverty— 
some peoples need help. Denied it, they could 
well become so desperate as to create a world 
catastrophe. 

Now, in the ultimate sense, a nation must 
achieve for itself, by its heart and by its will, the 
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standard of living and the strength needed to 
progress toward peace with justice and freedom. 
But, where necessary resources and technological 
skills are lacking, people must be assisted, or all 
the world will suffer. 

In the past America has been generous. Our 
generosity has been greeted with gratitude and 
friendship. On my trip many millions cried and 
shouted their testimony to that fact. 

No country I visited is short on the greatest of 
all resources—people of good heart and stout will. 
And this is especially true of the young. Almost 
every country is, however, short on the technical 
knowledge, the skills, the machines, the tech- 
niques—and the money—needed to enable their 
people fully to exploit the natural resources of 
their lands. 

Of course, money alone cannot bring about this 
progress. Yet America’s own best interests—our 
own hopes for peace—require that we continue 
our financial investment and aid and persuade all 
other free nations to join us, to the limit of their 
ability, in a long-term program, dependable in its 
terms and in its duration. 

But more importantly—in the spirit of the 
Christmas season, that there may be peace on earth 
and good will among men, we must as individuals, 
as corporations, labor unions, professional soci- 
eties, as communities, multiply our interest, our 
concern in these peoples. They are now our warin 
friends. They will be our stout and strong part- 
ners for peace and friendship in freedom—if they 
are given the right sort of help in the right sort 
of spirit. 

The American Government and our allies pro- 
vide the defensive strength against aggression 
that permits men of good will to work together 
for peace. Such strength is an absolute require- 
ment until controlled and safeguarded disarma- 
ment allows its reduction, step by step. 

Protected by our defensive strength against 
violent disruption of our peaceful efforts, we are 
trying to produce a workable, practical program 
that will make each succeeding Christmas a little 
closer in spirit and reality to the message of the 
first Christmas long ago. 

This is not a matter of charity for the poverty- 
stricken nor of easing our own consciences through 
doles for the distressed. The help we give to our 
friends is help and strength for the cause of free- 
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dom—American freedom, as well as freedom 
throughout the world. 

In giving it, we must be hardheaded but un- 
derstanding, enlightened in our own interest but 
sympathetic and generous in the interest of our 
friends. 

Together we should consider all the ways and 
the forms such help might take. I fervently 
hope that in this Christmas season each of you 
who is listening will give thought to what you 
can do for another human, identical with you in 
his divine origin and destiny, however distant in 
miles or poor in worldly estate. 

With that hope, with that prayer, I wish you 
all happiness and peace in this season as I light 
the Nation’s Christmas tree for the Pageant of 
Peace. 

Merry Christmas! 


Four Powers Agree on May 16 
as Date for Summit Meeting 


On December 21 France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States proposed to the Soviet 
Union that an East-West summit meeting begin 
at Paris on April 27.1 Following is a subsequent 
exchange of messages between President Eisen- 
hower and Nikita S. Khrushchev, Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics. 


MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT EISENHOWER TO MR. 
KHRUSHCHEV 


White House (Augusta, Ga.) press release dated December 29 
DECEMBER 29, 1959 
Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I note with satisfaction 
that you have agreed to participate in a Summit 
meeting of the Four Powers in Paris which Prime 
Minister Macmillan, President de Gaulle and my- 
self proposed to you. I can well understand the 
difficulty of arriving at a date commonly accept- 
able to the four of us. 
I have been in touch with Prime Minister Mac- 
millan and President de Gaulle in regard to the 
alternative dates which you suggest. Unfortu- 





*For text of a letter from President Eisenhower to 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev, see BULLETIN of Jan. 11, 
1960, p. 44. 
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nately, due to other engagements, both President 
de Gaulle and I would not find it possible to meet 
on April 21. I further understand that Prime 
Minister Macmillan has prior commitments which 
run from May 3 until mid-May. 

Provided that this is acceptable to you, the best 
arrangement would seem to be for the meeting of 
the Four Powers to open in Paris on May 16. 

I trust, Mr. Chairman, that this will not present 
any difficulties to you and that we may agree to 
meet in Paris on that date. 


Sincerely, 


Dwieutr D. E1seNHOWER 


MESSAGES OF PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV TO 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Letter of December 25 
Unofficial translation 


DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have received your letter in 
which you confirm your readiness to take part in a sum- 
mit meeting of the Four Powers and communicate the 
understanding reached on this question between you, 
Prime Minister Macmillan and President de Gaulle. First 
of all I wish to express my deep satisfaction that you, 
Prime Minister Macmillan and President de Gaulle con- 
sider it desirable for the discussion of the main interna- 
tional problems from time to time to arrange a meeting 
at the highest level of the countries taking part in such a 
meeting. 

The Soviet Government can only welcome such a dec- 
laration. We have always considered that it is exactly 
through the personal meetings of statesmen on the highest 
level that urgent international problems can be resolved 
in the most effective manner. 

The Soviet Government expresses its readiness for con- 
ducting the summit meeting in Paris. 

Unfortunately the date named for this meeting of April 
27, 1960, is not convenient for the Soviet Government. In 
connection with this, we would like to suggest as a possi- 
ble date for this meeting the 21st of April or the 4th of 
May 1960. 

The Soviet Government hopes that one of these dates 
will be acceptable for the Government of the United 
States of America as well as for the Governments of 
Great Britain and France and that its proposal will not 
make any difficulty in the choice of a definitive date for 
the meeting of the Heads of Government. 

I hope, Mr. President, that these considerations will 
be acceptable to you. 

With warm regards. 

N. KHRUSHCHEV. 


THE KREMLIN, Moscow, December 25, 1959. 
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Letter of December 30 


Unofficial translation 


DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I received your letter of Decem- 
ber 29 in which you express yourself in favor of a summit 
meeting of the Four Powers in Paris beginning May 16, 
1960. 

The Soviet Government considers this date acceptable. 

It is now possible to note with satisfaction that as a 
result of the joint consultations among the Governments 
of the Four Powers final agreement has been reached on 
the date and place for convening a summit conference. 


N. KHRUSHCHEV 


THE KREMLIN, Moscow, December 80, 1959. 


The Outlook for 1960 

in Foreign Affairs 
Statement by Secretary Herter 
Press release 887 dated December 31 

1960 will be an eventful year in the field of 
foreign affairs. President Eisenhower is consid- 
ering making more trips to other countries pro- 
vided his schedule permits.’ He plans to return 
the visit of Mr. Khrushchev to this country by 
traveling to the Soviet Union, probably in June. 

We expect to be hosts to a number of distin- 
guished statesmen during the course of the year; 
in fact, in the first few months Prime Minister 
Kishi of Japan, President Lleras of Colombia, 
President de Gaulle of France, and the King of 
Nepal, among others, will visit us. 

Now scheduled for some time in May, there will 
be an East-West summit meeting. 

Throughout the year we shall face great chal- 
lenges. We and our allies will explore with the 
Soviet Union possibilities for reaching political 
settlements. We will engage in redoubled efforts 
to make progress on arms control. We will keep 
up our programs to assist developing nations to 
progress in freedom. 

In the midst of all this activity it is important 
for us all, as Americans, to bear two things in 
mind: 

First, despite a new atmosphere of hopefulness 
for the solution of world problems, there has, in 
fact, been no real change in Communist inten- 


*For texts of addresses, statements, and joint com- 
muniques from President Eisenhower’s 11-nation trip, 
Dec. 3-22, 1959, see BuLLETIN of Dec. 28, 1959, p. 981, 
and Jan. 11, 1960, p. 46. 
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tions. So far, deeds have not followed upon 
peaceful words. Thus, though willing and ever 
ready to negotiate, we must not let down our 
guard. More than ever, in a period of some hope, 
it is essential to maintain our defenses. Also, if 
we are to arrive at solutions to world problems, 
we must realize that these do not come easily— 
they may well take generations to accomplish. 

Secondly, we must go forward from the experi- 
ence of the President’s recent trip which has 
headlined through the world the concern of the 
United States for peace and friendship in free- 
dom. This principle is now recognized by hun- 
dreds of millions of people. Our task in 1960 and 
the years ahead is to help convert this principle 
from an expression of anxious hope into a state- 
ment of actual fact. 

In all our foreign relations we will try to carry 
out America’s role of responsibility to the free 
world. We will try to demonstrate America’s 
dedication to the cause of individual dignity and 
freedom. 


U.S. States Position on Atom Ban, 
Refutes Soviet Statement 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House (Augusta, Ga.) press release dated December 29 

The negotiations with respect to the cessation 
of nuclear testing have now been in progress for 
14 months. While now recessed, they will soon be 
resumed. No satisfactory agreement is yet in 
sight. The prospects for such an agreement have 
been injured by the recent unwillingness on the 
part of the politically guided Soviet experts to 
give serious scientific consideration to the effective- 
ness of seismic techniques for the detection of 
underground nuclear explosions. Indeed the at- 
mosphere of the talks has been clouded by the 
intemperate and technically unsupportable Soviet 
annex to the report of the technical experts. The 
distinguished American group of scientists who 
composed the United States delegation will make 
public from the verbatim records of the confer- 
ence the facts which will completely refute this 
Soviet document. 

We will resume negotiations in a continuing 
spirit of seeking to reach a safeguarded agree- 
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ment. Inthe meantime, the voluntary moratorium 
on testing will expire on December 31.1 

Although we consider ourselves free to resume 
nuclear weapons testing, we shall not resume nu- 
clear weapons tests without announcing our in- 
tention in advance of any resumption. During 
the period of voluntary suspension of nuclear 
weapons tests the United States will continue its 
active program of weapon research, development 
and laboratory-ty pe experimentation. 


REPLY TO STATEMENT BY SOVIET EXPERTS 


Press release 884 dated December 29 
Department Announcement 


Technical Working Group 2, which examined 
problems relating to detection and identification 
of seismic events, concluded its work on December 
18 and reported to the Geneva Conference on the 
Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests on 
December 19. Annex II of the Working Group 
report? is a “Statement by the Soviet Experts.” 
This intemperate and technically unsupportable 
Soviet annex, immediately after it was read to the 
conference, was refuted by Dr. James B. Fisk, 
chairman of the U.S. technical group. The text 
of Dr. Fisk’s statement of December 19 is 
attached. 


Excerpt from Verbatim GEN/DNT/PV. 150 (December 
19, 1959) 

Mr. Fisk (United States of America) : I had hoped that 
we would not be called upon today to re-argue our cases, 
particularly since I understand that the annexes to the 
report which we have submitted to you today are to be 
published, and particularly also because these questions 
have been so thoroughly covered in the verbatim records. 

However, since Dr. [E. K.] Federov has read his in- 
correct, distorted and misleading statement, I feel that the 
record would be lopsided if I did not make a few moderate 
comments on behalf of the United States delegation. 

Mr. Federov has referred to a large number of very 
highly technical and complicated matters. I do not pro- 
pose to comment on all of them, for the reasons that I 
have cited. There are, however, a few which deserve 
comment at this time. 

Mr. Federov has returned once again to the argument 
which he has used persistently throughout our meetings— 





‘For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 14, 1959, p. 874. 
*Doe. GEN/DNT/TWG. 2/9, released at Geneva Dec. 
19, 1959. 
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namely, the argument that the new data based on the 
Hardtack experiments are invalid because they in effect 
do not represent a test of the system recommended by the 
Geneva Conference of Experts. I should like to observe 
that that assertion is irrelevant. I would, furthermore, 
observe that the instruments which were used in the 
Hardtack experiments have been conclusively shown, in 
the course of the meetings of the Technical Working 
Group, to be superior to those which we understand were 
recommended by the Conference of Experts.* Mr. Fed- 
erov challenges us because not every one of the total 
number of seismographs used in the Hardtack experi- 
ments was used in every experiment. This has no essen- 
tial bearing on the results. I would simply observe that 
sixteen seismographs, well calibrated and well placed, 
for any one of these underground explosions, are a rather 
unusually large number and the data from them are 
good, relevant and complete. 

Mr. Federov charges us with changing the source data 
as a matter of whim. I should like to remind him that 
the source data are the seismograms themselves. Many 
of them have been available to the Soviet delegation for 
a number of months. In the first few meetings of the 
Technical Working Group, 250 were made available to 
the Soviet delegation. Those are the source data. If 
the Soviet scientists are willing to do their own home- 
work, they have available every bit of data that we have 
laboured on for so long. 

Mr. Federov says that we introduced new data at the 
nineteenth meeting of the Working Group. That is an 
absurd statement. I should like to observe that it was 
only at last, at that nineteenth meeting, that we could 
even bring Mr. Federov to discuss on a technical basis 
the very important question of first motion. Further- 
more, what he calls new data were obtained by measur- 
ing the very seismograms that had been made available 
to the Soviet delegation earlier. 

I should now like to make some remarks about the final 
report of the United States delegation concerning the 
work of the Technical Working Group. 

In accordance with the Group’s terms of reference, the 
United States delegation bases its report on all scien- 
tifically valid conclusions concerning the detection and 
identification of nuclear events based on new studies and 
data, whether such conclusions would lead to improve- 
ments of the system or would lead to an assessment which 
would make the system appear less effective. It is our 
view that mentioning only the potential improvements in 
the final conclusions on this subject would mislead the 
Conference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests concerning the present technical status of the pos- 
sible control system. 

One of the important conclusions in the section of our 
report on new data deals with the so-called first motion 
problem—that is, the direction in which a seismic needle 
would swing as a first response to a seismic disturbance. 
This direction was considered by the Conference of Ex- 


perts in 1958 to be the primary tool for discriminating 


For background, see BULLETIN of Sept. 22, 1958, p. 452, 
and Jan. 26, 1959, p. 118. 
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between earthquakes and explosions. The conclusion 
drawn by the United States delegation, based on new 
data, is that this method of discrimination is much less 
effective than had been thought. 

A further important conclusion in that section concerns 
the possibility of concealment of underground nuclear 
explosions by detonating such explosions in a very large 
cavity in salt or hard rock. It was shown theoretically 
that the seismic signal of a given explosion under these 
conditions could be reduced three hundredfold or more as 
compared to the signals produced in the Nevada tests. 
Consequently, explosions could be made to look smaller 
by this factor and thus be much harder to detect and 
locate. 

Another item of the same section deals with a subject 
to which Mr. Federov has given such attention—that is, 
the estimate of the number of earthquakes which would 
be expected to be detected and located by the system. 
The conclusion is that the estimates of such a number are 
very uncertain but that about 15,000 earthquakes per 
year would be located by the system over the whole world, 
corresponding to earth movements produced by nuclear 
explosions of more than one kiloton. For larger explo- 
sions, such as 20 kilotons, the number of equivalent earth- 
quakes is about 2,000 world-wide. 

All delegations concurred in the section on seismic 
improvements, and I do not believe that it needs any 
further comment. However, much work and research 
must be done to make these new methods effective. 

We then have a section on criteria based on objective 
instrument readings which could be used by the control 
organization in determining the eligibility of detected and 
located seismic events for inspection. Agreement was 
not reached on that section. It is the United States dele- 
gation’s view that such criteria must be formulated so 
that a large number of explosions would not be classified 
as natural earthquakes and that the criteria must be based 
on weil established technical information. Unfortunately, 
the resulting criteria classify only a small fraction of the 
seismic events as natural earthquakes, leaving a large 
number eligible for inspection. It was the Soviet dele- 
gation’s view that criteria must be specified by the Work- 
ing Group which would remove a large fraction of the 
seismic events from eligibility for inspection by identify- 
ing them as natural earthquakes. However, it is the 
United States delegation’s view that this is impossible 
within present technical knowledge. In fact, the criteria 
proposed by the Soviet delegation would have classified 
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such events as the recent United States underground 
nuclear test explosions, which ranged up to 19 kilotons in 
yield, as natural earthquakes and thus would have made 
them ineligible for inspection. It is the United States 
delegation’s view that as scientific knowledge progresses 
more useful criteria can be formulated in the future. 

We recognize that there is a great deal of additional 
seismic information available, as listed in a substantial 
section of our report, but that information is not suffi- 
ciently complete to be formulated into specific criteria. 
The United States delegation feels that such auxiliary 
information should be very useful if evaluated in a com- 
petent technical manner in connection with a particular 
seismic event. 

The problem of the formulation of criteria is a strictly 
technical problem. If technical knowledge permits one 
to identify a large fraction of seismic events as earth- 
quakes, then it is clearly a great advantage to the control 
system. If technical knowledge does not permit that, 
then seismic events must remain eligible for inspection. 
Determination of the means of selecting events to be 
inspected must be left for further consideration by the 
main Conference. 


Foreign Minister of Spain 
To Visit United States 


Press release 879 dated December 29 

The Foreign Minister of Spain, Fernando 
Maria Castiella y Maiz, has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State to make an official 
visit to Washington from March 22 through 
March 24, 1960. The Secretary expressed his in- 
terest in having the Foreign Minister visit Wash- 
ington when they met in London on August 31, 
1959." 

During the 3 days he will be in Washington, the 
Foreign Minister will exchange views with the 
Secretary of State and other U.S. officials on cur- 
rent aspects of Spanish-United States relations 
and matters of mutual interest to both countries. 


* BULLETIN of Sept. 21, 1959, p. 404. 
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Communications Between Peoples, the Challenge of Cultural Diplomacy 


by Robert H. Thayer? 


We are on this 29th day of December on the 
threshold of an exciting new decade, the decade 
of the sixties. The next 10 years are going to be 
years of astounding and dramatic changes. The 
rapid progress being made in all fields of science 
is bound to affect very deeply the individual as 
well as the national lives of the peoples of the 
whole world. 

We in the United States have an obligation as 
individuals and as a nation to assert leadership 
in seeing that these changes take place in a way 
that will bring greater fulfillment to life in a 
world of peace. We must be on the alert not to 
lose the basic principles of our great heritage in 
this process of change, and at the same time we 
must take care not to cling to concepts that have 
lost their validity. 

This is particularly true in the field of inter- 
national relations, where, I submit, new concepts 
are needed if we are to succeed in establishing 
and maintaining with the people of the rest of 
the world the mutual understanding necessary to 
prevent a war that could destroy civilization. 
These new concepts include what I have termed 
“cultural diplomacy,” as distinguished from the 
military, political, and economic diplomacy of 
the decades behind us; and cultural diplomacy, if 
it is to be effective, requires close association be- 
tween the government and the academic commu- 
nity. I have, therefore, a profound sense of 
professional comradeship with all of you here to- 
day, for we have much in common in our respec- 


* Address made before a joint meeting of the American 
Educational Theater Association and the Speech Associa- 
tion of America at Washington, D.C., on Dec. 29 (press 
release 880). Mr. Thayer is Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State for the Coordination of International 
Educational and Cultural Relations. 
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tive fields of education and foreign affairs, and 
there is an urgent need today for us to draw closer 
together. 

The key word that links both our worlds is 
“communication.” As teachers of speech and the 
dramatic arts, you are dealing with communica- 
tion in its most dynamic form—the form that 
throughout history has provided man with one of 
the most effective outlets for his social conscious- 
ness. As the head of the State Department’s 
Bureau of International Cultural Relations, I am 
concerned with communication between peoples— 
the masses of people who collectively form nations 
with distinctive languages, histories, social and 
economic developments, and cultural patterns. 

Once communications are established, whether 
across footlights or from the rostrum or across 
continents, you and I have the same primary objec- 
tive—the achievement of a basic understanding of 
the emotions, aspirations, problems, and cultural 
heritage of people, whether they be hundreds of 
millions of Asians seeking social and economic 
justice or a group of playwrights or speakers 
pleading for the same cause. 


Broadening of International Horizons 


International cultural relations have come to 
the forefront during the past decade in the form 
of a challenge to our ability to communicate as a 
nation. I would like to talk to you about this 
rapidly expanding field of communications today 
and show you how the Government and the uni- 
versities can cooperate to work for the national 
interest in the decade to come. 

About 30 years ago the governments of the 
world, especially ours, paid little attention to 
international cultural relations, an area of human 
endeavor properly left to the scholars, artists, and 





peripatetic concert soloists. Since then—espe- 
cially since the outbreak of the Second World 
War—governments have come to appreciate inter- 
national cultural activities as important factors in 
the overall conduct of foreign affairs. Why have 
sovereign states broadened their international 
horizons beyond their traditional political, eco- 


nomic, and military fields of activity? There are 
three primary reasons, all of which are closely 
linked. 

First, the power of the people to influence offi- 
cial policy has grown in all parts of the world. 
The masses, whether at the ballot box or at the bar- 
ricades, are making their voices heard and their 
desires understood. 

Second, the technical means of international 
communication have developed in phenomenal 
fashion. The airplane, the radio, the cinema, the 
low-priced book—all of these have made it possi- 
ble for the people of one country to reach the peo- 
ple of other countries swiftly and in depth. 

Third, world events have made sovereign na- 
tions politically, economically, and militarily in- 
terdependent. The hiatus between domestic and 
foreign policy has almost disappeared. Inde- 
pendent countries—the powerful and the weak, the 
large and the small, the developed and under- 
developed—must adjust themselves to unprece- 
dented and complex interrelationships. 

Thus, with the masses taking their place in the 
sun and with sovereign states finding it impossible 
to stand alone, communications between peoples— 
cultural relations—have come to mean many im- 
portant things to many governments. 

What do they mean to your Government? For 
the United States, the challenge to our ability to 
communicate as a nation of 180 million people is 
part and parcel of our struggle to achieve a lasting 
peace with social justice and dignity for the indi- 
vidual. Weare a nation with a message to convey 
and assistance to give to the peoples who desire a 
greater share of the world’s economic and social 
wealth. Cultural relations, properly focused and 
conducted, can help us to convey our message and 
give our assistance in a manner that is clearly 
understood, both as to motivation and objectives. 
Cultural relations can also help us to understand 
the cultural accomplishments of other peoples, so 
that our world leadership may be exercised with 
compassion and respect for foreign values and 
aspirations. 
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Unfortunately cultural relations can be used to 
promote international villainy as well as under- 
standing. The radio that carries the voice of 
friendship can also carry the voice that harps on 
national fears, evokes ancient prejudices, and in- 
flames smoldering passions. Cheaply printed 
books can carry lies as well as the truth. The 
cinema can convey political dogma as well as ar- 
tistic achievement. 

Therein lies the challenge to this Nation’s ability 
to communicate with the other peoples of the 
world. The message we have is dynamic, but the 
barriers we have to breach are formidable. The 
Government is active in the field of international 
cultural relations as a partner with the American 
people in the fulfillment of a task that is vital to 
our national welfare—the development between 
peoples of an atmosphere of mutual trust and re- 
spect, within which sovereign states may resolve 
their differences without resorting to force, 
From a long-range point of view I can think of 
nothing more important to our national well-being 
than cultural diplomacy. 

Let me review for you briefly the latest develop- 
ments in the field of Government-sponsored in- 
ternational cultural activities. 

Within the Department of State, the Bureau 
of International Cultural Relations was estab- 
lished last summer to provide high-level policy 
direction to the established cultural exchange pro- 
grams. These include the well-known Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Program, which 
provides for the exchange of approximately 6,500 
students, professors, teachers, leaders, and spe- 
cialists between the United States and more than 
100 other countries each year; the President’s 
Special International Program for Cultural Pres- 
entations, which assists groups of American per- 
forming artists and athletes to appear in other 
countries of the world; the special cultural, tech- 
nical, and educational exchange program with the 
Soviet-bloc countries of Eastern Europe; and the 
carrying out of the United States share in the im- 
portant work of UNESCO [United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organization]. 


The American Educational Theater Abroad 

Here I would like to inject a note of commen- 
dation to those of you who have participated in our 
exchange program as lecturers in the fields of 
drama and the theater arts at foreign universities. 
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Among others, some of your colleagues who did 
outstanding jobs abroad last year include Dr. 
Frank A. McMullan of Yale University, who 
made many friends for the United States among 
the intellectual elite of Chile; Dr. Francis C. 
Strickland of Stanford University, who was very 
well liked in Finland; and Dr. Fanin S. Belcher 
of West Virginia State College, who taught drama 
to enthusiastic Iranian students at the University 
of Tehran, despite the frustrations of primitive 
working conditions. 

All of these people proved that courses in the 
theater arts involve a great deal more rapport be- 
tween the professor and both his students and his 
host community than courses in other subjects. 
This is a very important factor in the achieve- 
ment of real exchanges of views between our gran- 
tees and the people they meet abroad. The pro- 
fessor of drama who directs his students in the 
production of a play is in an excellent position to 
represent his own country and culture in depth. 
I would like to see more of you apply for grants 
to lecture abroad under the Fulbright and Smith- 
Mundt programs. 

Just one warning, however. Those of you who 
do go abroad are in for a lot of surprises. The 
educational theater abroad is not the same as in 
the United States. In Santiago, Chile, Dr. Frank 
McMullan found that the theaters of the Univer- 
sity of Chile and the Catholic University are af- 
filiated with those schools in name only. In effect, 
they are highly professional repertory theaters 
comparable to the Comédie Frangaise in Paris and 
the Old Vie in London. Professor McMullan’s 
productions of Look Homeward, Angel and The 
Taming of the Shrew were extremely well re- 
ceived. His biweekly lectures on acting and di- 
recting were attended by authors, composers, 
poets, and painters in addition to the regular con- 
tingent of professors and students from the 
schools. All of these activities earned him a prize 
as the “Best Director of 1958” from the Chilean 
National Association of Theater Critics. 

At the same time, on the other side of the world 
in Iran, Professor Fanin Belcher was directing 
his students in a production of Home of the Brave 
without blackboard or chalk, in a utility room 
heated by an inadequate pot-bellied stove, with 
continuous interruptions from ping-pong players 
and afternoon tea drinkers. 

Both of these gentlemen made outstanding con- 
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tributions to international understanding in cul- 
tural environments far different from the aca- 
demic life back home. 

The differences between the educational theater 
in the United States and those abroad have been 
made even more apparent to us in the President’s 
Special International Program for Cultural Pres- 
entations. As you know, we have sent several 
AET<A-affiliated university theater groups on 
foreign tours under this program. These have in- 
cluded the Wayne State University Theater Group 
that visited India; the Catholic University and 
University of Minnesota Theaters that toured 
Latin America; and the Florida A. and M. group 
that performed in Africa. 

These tours were received with genuine warmth 
and helped to dispel the myth of America’s pre- 
occupation with materialistic objectives. Never- 
theless, we have found that there is not a clear 
understanding abroad of the exact status of the 
amateur versus the professional in the United 
States. Very often our university theater groups 
abroad have been judged by the same critical 
standards used for companies like the Old Vic and 
the Comédie Frangaise. This factor, added to the 
problems of limited budgets, makes it difficult for 
us to plan to use the educational theater abroad on 
a large scale. We have found, especially in coun- 
tries where little English is known or spoken, that 
musical and dance presentations have a broader 
impact. 

Nevertheless I have been particularly struck by 
the efforts your own organization is making to ex- 
tend the influence and knowledge of American 
theater abroad. I understand that university-to- 
university relationships exist between a number 
of academic institutions in the United States and 
abroad. I certainly wish to encourage you to con- 
tinue and expand this type of activity. It consti- 
tutes not only a welcome addition to the limited 
efforts that our Government can make in telling 
our cultural story abroad but broadens your com- 
munity of interest and contributes to your tech- 
niques as well. 

Despite the financial and other limitations I 
have already mentioned, I am certain that in the 
future there will be opportunities for some of your 
theater groups to travel abroad under the Presi- 
dent’s Program. Meanwhile we would welcome 
your advice and counsel concerning the problems 
that beset us in the export of American theater. 
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I hope that you will continue to increase your 
efforts to develop ways and means of your own to 
tell the story of America’s academic theater to the 
world. The Bureau of International Cultural 
Relations and I stand ready to help in any way 
we can. 


Coordinating Overseas Cultural Activities 


In addition to the supervision and direction of 
the State Department’s cultural exchange pro- 
grams, I am responsible for coordinating the over- 
seas cultural activities of 15 Government agencies 
and for serving as a focal point for cooperation 
between the Government and the many private 
institutions and organizations active in this field. 
Since assuming my present position in the State 
Department, I have not ceased to be amazed at the 
vast number of organizations and individuals 
directly concerned with projects that have a pro- 
nounced cultural impact abroad. 

Within the Government you have the State 
Department’s programs; the programs of the 
United States Information Agency, including the 
establishment and maintenance of American li- 
braries abroad; the support of binational centers; 
the translation and distribution of books, and 
English-language training courses; the technical 
cooperation programs of the International Coop- 
eration Administration, under which 8,000 foreign 
citizens come to the United States each year for 
training and 3,500 American technicians go 
abroad to teach skills to the peoples of other 
countries; the Defense Department’s military 
assistance programs, which have brought more 
than 9,000 high-ranking military officials to the 
United States since 1950; the exchanges of publi- 
cations and other materials between the Library of 
Congress, the Smithsonian Institution, and the 
national libraries and institutions of other coun- 
tries; the exchanges of research materials on the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy between our 
Atomic Energy Commission and corresponding 
agencies abroad ; the International Trade Fairs of 
the Department of Commerce; and many others. 

In the private sector hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, of-separately sponsored international 
cultural programs are in existence. All sectors 
of our society are involved, including universities, 
business firms, foundations, missionary groups, 
civic organizations, and service clubs. The pro- 
grams vary in size and scope from the large-scale 
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exchange-of-persons projects of the Ford, Rocke- 
feller, and Carnegie Foundations to the scholar- 
ship programs of Rotary International, the pen- 
pal exchanges sponsored by the Student Forum on 
International Relations, and the work-camp activ- 
ities of the American Friends Service Committee. 

All of these programs, both public and private, 
are contributing to the creation of an image of 
America abroad. My job is to emphasize this 
commonly shared factor and to help all of the 
policymakers and planners focus their programs 
toward the objective of creating an image that is 
truthful, mature, and understandable. 

How are we working to coordinate Government 
programs and to achieve cooperation between the 
Government and private enterprise in this field? 
As we seo it in the Bureau of International Cul- 
tural Relations, there are three main goals to be 
reached. 

First, we must gather all the facts and find out 
what everyone is doing in this field in both the 
public and private sectors. Once we have our 
facts, and can keep them current, we must distrib- 
ute them for the benefit of interested individuals 
and organizations. Within the bureau we have 
taken steps to achieve this objective by establish- 
ing a clearinghouse that is gathering information 
and is just beginning to issue reports on American- 
sponsored international cultural activities on a 
country-by-country basis. 

Second, we hope to set up a single coordinating 
mechanism which will make it easy for Govern- 
ment agencies and private organizations to ex- 
change ideas and information about what they 
are doing. Toward this end we are arranging 
monthly meetings of policy planners representing 
all Government agencies active in cultural rela- 
tions in the five main geographic areas of the 
world: Europe, South America, Africa, the 
Middle East, and the Far East. Exchanges of 
information and ideas take place at these meet- 
ings, which are followed by area forums to which 
nongovernmental agencies are invited. We have 
already gotten our regular meetings on the Far 
East and Africa under way, and we plan to 
organize our other regional groups in the near 
future. 

Third, we believe that we have a responsibility 
for initiating activities to solve some of the broad 
problems of common concern to all groups active 
in this field. Last April the Department of State 
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sponsored a conference on international education 
at St. John’s College in Annapolis. The confer- 
ence brought together representatives of the 
universities, the Government, and the great foun- 
dations for 2 days of general discussions about 
the orientation of our overseas programs and the 
role of the American university in international 
education. 


Need for Basic Appraisal 


The delegates to the Annapolis conference gen- 
erally agreed that there is a need for a philosophy 
of international cultural relations; that we must 
mobilize our national educational resources; and 
that long-range planning is required for inter- 
national educational programs. 

What about the role of the American university 
in this rapidly changing myriad of world events? 
The conferees at Annapolis sensed a less than ade- 
quate response to the Nation’s worldwide respon- 
sibilities on the part of our academic circles. 

American institutions of higher learning form 
a nucleus around which most of our international 
cultural and economic efforts turn at the present 
time. The International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration has entered into $77 million worth of con- 
tracts with American universities to help carry 
out a variety of technical assistance projects. 
About 47,000 foreign students were enrolled at 
American colleges last year. According to a sur- 
vey of the Institute of Research on Overseas Pro- 
grams at Michigan State University, 184 Ameri- 
can universities were conducting 382 international 
programs during the 1957-58 academic year. It 
goes without saying that the lifeblood of our In- 
ternational Educational Exchange Program is 
the wholehearted cooperation and participation 
of the American academic community. 

But yet, despite this tremendous burden being 
carried by our schools, there seems to be a need 
for a basic appraisal of where we are headed. 
There are some important questions that still 
haven’t been answered : 

Can universities answer the demand from 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America for increased 
enrollments of foreign students in view of the 
pressures of limited budgets and an expanding 
school population ? 

Is our educational system properly geared to 
the development of a citizenry that will be able 
to fulfill the Nation’s international responsibili- 
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ties with tact and understanding? According to 
surveys I have seen, 1 percent of our population 
is serving abroad for military, business, academic, 
governmental, scientific, and religious purposes. 
How many of these people are aware of their 
cultural missions in addition to their primary 
tasks? Not enough, I’m afraid. 

Will our entire population have the world out- 
look necessary to support a massive effort to assist 
the peoples of Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
in their struggle for higher economic and social 
standards? 

These are the questions that should be carefully 
pondered by the academic world. I feel they de- 
serve consideration with a sense of urgency. 

As a result of the excellent rapport established 
at the Annapolis conference last April, I rec- 
ommended that a detailed study be made of the 
relationship of the world of higher learning to 
our international responsibilities. With the finan- 
cial assistance of the Ford Foundation there has 
been established an independent Committee on the 
University and World Affairs composed of aca- 
demic, governmental, and foundation leaders. 
The Committee will issue a report next summer 
which we hope will serve as an impetus to further 
cooperative study and action by all interested sec- 
tors of our society. 

These are some of the developments which we 
in Government with your help are sponsoring in 
the building of cultural diplomacy. They are, I 
believe, an important contribution to the perfec- 
tion of communications between the people of the 
United States and the people of the rest of the 
world. 


Three Essential Types of Communication 


It seems to me that there are three main types 
of communication that are absolutely essential to 
us today. First of all, communication through 
language—so that people can speak and read and 
listen and learn from the sound of human lips 
and the sight of the written word. It is absolutely 
vital today that every American child learn to 
speak at least one, if not two, languages other 
than his own. I hope to get this message across 
to the teachers of every elementary and secondary 
school in this country, and I hope that some day 
part of the regular curriculum of speech education 
will include the necessity of making speeches in 
a foreign language as well as our own. In any 
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event, we must continue an aggressive, dynamic 
campaign to encourage teaching and the learning 
of foreign languages in this country. 

Then there is communication through the com- 
mon bond of the arts, the music, the song, and the 
drama. You are all making a fine and continuous 
contribution in this field. 

Finally, there is communication through per- 
sonal presence—made easier today through the 
wonders of modern transportation—communica- 
tion by confrontation, if you will, when seeing is 
believing and where peoples learn of each other 
at first hand by sharing in each other’s lives within 
each other’s environment. We in America must 
rid ourselves of the psychological bloc many of 
us have about foreigners. We must wake up to 
the fact that in the sixties our neighbors are not 
those who live in the next house or the next town 
or the next State; our neighbors are those who live 
in Asia and Africa and Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica, and we must be ready and willing to greet 
them and treat them not as foreigners but as close 
associates in a free world. 

Modern transportation will surely bring the 
farthest corners of the earth within the reasonable 
reach of every American citizen—and also of every 
member of the hierarchy of international com- 
munism. At the same time the forces of freedom 
have brought into being new nations and new 
movements amongst peoples for independence and 
sovereignty which cannot be denied. Interna- 
tional communism is avidly wooing these nations 
and peoples with every possible form of seductive 
communication. We of the free world have a very 
great responsibility and obligation to communicate 
to these people an understanding of what it means 
to live in freedom. This responsibility is yours 
and mine, and carrying it out effectively is a task 
that will demand the pioneering spirit which has 
always been America’s and which, God willing, 
will always remain so. 


U.S.-Soviet Lend-Lease Talks 


The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 24 (press release 872) that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has agreed to a United States proposal that 
negotiations on the unsettled Soviet lend-lease 
account should begin at Washington on January 
11, 1960. 
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Charles E. Bohlen, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State, will represent the United States 
in these negotiations. Ambassador Mikhail A. 
Menshikov will represent the Soviet Union. 


U.S. Welcomes Additional 
French Trade Liberalization 


Department Statement 
Press release 881 dated December 29 

The United States welcomes the December 24 
announcement that the French Government on 
January 1, 1960, will remove quantitative restric- 
tions on imports of a wide range of dollar goods. 
This action, which accords with the GATT objec- 
tives of removing discrimination in trade among 
GATT countries, follows similar steps taken Sep- 
tember 26° and November 5, 1959. It goes far 
toward placing U.S. exporters on an equal basis 
with exporters from other countries in competing 
in the French market. 

As a result of this most recent liberalization 
move, French consumers will be able to buy many 
United States goods whose importation has been 
curtailed by quota restrictions for many years. 
The products freed of quota limitations include 
cotton textiles, work clothing, wool and rayon 
clothing, nylon and other synthetic fabrics, acrylic 
fibers and thread, tires, photographic color film 
and paper, washing machines, phonograph rec- 
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ords, many chemicals, certain machine tools, | 


wheeled tractors, bourbon whisky, honey, light 
beers, dried or smoked fish, fatty acids, and 
numerous other goods. In addition, passenger 
automobiles and trucks with cylinder capacity of 
3 liters and less are freed from import restrictions. 
Higher powered vehicles had been previously 
liberalized in September. 


The action significantly reduces French discrim- | 


ination against dollar goods and is an important 


step toward the United States goal of complete | 
The | 


United States Government hopes that France will | 


elimination of such trade discrimination. 


continue to make rapid progress in removing 
remaining restrictions, which include some impor- 
tant agricultural products. 


1 For a Department statement of Oct. 1, see BULLETIN of 
Oct. 19, 1959, p. 559. 
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Schedule | Nomenclature Changed 
in U.S.-Swiss 1936 Trade Pact 


BACKGROUND 


The Swiss Government has placed into effect a 
modern tariff schedule, using the Brussels nomen- 
clature, effective January 1, 1960. In this connec- 
tion the Swiss have adapted the language of the 
schedule of tariff concessions granted to the 
United States in 1936 to the language of the new 
tariff. This adaptation is limited to changes in 
tariff numbers and descriptions of tariff items but 
does not involve any changes in rates of duty on 
tariff concessions given by Switzerland to the 
United States. 

On December 30, 1959, the United States and 
Switzerland exchanged notes governing the entry 
into force of the new nomenclature of the Swiss 
schedule of tariff concessions to the 1936 U.S.- 
Swiss bilateral trade agreement, as supplemented, 
still in effect. The new Swiss schedule I to the 
agreement, authentic in both the English and 
French languages, was annexed to the Swiss note 
presented to the United States on December 30, 
1959. The Swiss note, including the annexed 
schedule I, and the United States reply entered 
into force on January 1, 1960, to coincide with the 
entry into force of the new Swiss tariff. 

U.S. tariff concessions granted to Switzerland 
under the bilateral agreement are not affected by 
the exchange of notes, and no new tariff conces- 
sions on the part of the United States are 
involved.? 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE 


DrceMBER 30, 1959 


ExcetLency: I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your note of today’s date in which you 
set forth the understanding of the Government of 
the Swiss Confederation of conversations which 
have been held between representatives of the 
Government of the United States of America and 
the Government of the Swiss Confederation with 


*Copies of the new Swiss schedule may be seen at the 
field offices of the Department of Commerce, and individ- 
ual copies may be obtained, as long as the supply lasts, by 
writing to European Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





respect to the transposition of Schedule I to the 
existing trade agreement between the United 
States and the Swiss Confederation, as supple- 
mented, and which reads as follows: 


[For text, see Swiss note which follows. ] 


In reply, I am happy to inform you that the 
Government of the United States concurs in the 
understanding as set forth in your note and 
that your note, including the Schedule I annexed 
thereto, and this reply shall enter into force on 
January 1, 1960. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 

For the Secretary of State: 


W. T. M. Beare 


His Excellency 
Henry De TorrENTE, 
Ambassador of Switzerland. 


TEXT OF SWISS NOTE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
December 30, 1959 


Sm: I have the honor to refer to conversations which 
have been held between representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the Swiss Confederation and the Government of 
the United States of America with respect to Schedule I 
to the existing trade agreement between the Swiss Con- 
federation and the United States of America, as 
supplemented. 

It is the understanding of the Government of the Swiss 
Confederation that, in order to reflect the nomenclature 
of the revised tariff of the Swiss Confederation, a trans- 
position to the new nomenclature has been made in 
Schedule I, and that it is mutually agreed that the Sched- 
ule I, being equally authentic in the English and French 
languages, annexed to this note’ shall replace Schedule I 
annexed to the 1936 trade agreement, as supplemented. 

I have the honor to propose that the Government of the 
United States reply in the very near future concurring 
in the foregoing, and that the exchange of notes shall 
enter into force on January 1, 1960. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

H. ve TorRRENTE 
The Honorable 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 
The Secretary of State 
Washington 25, D.C. 





? Not printed here. 











INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 





A Review of the State of the World’s Food and Agriculture 


TENTH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION, 


ROME, OCTOBER 31-NOVEMBER 20, 1959 


by Clarence L. Miller 


REPORT ON TENTH SESSION 


The 10th session of the Conference of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions (FAQ) was held at the Organization’s head- 
quarters at Rome, Italy, from October 31 to No- 
vember 20, 1959. The Conference, which meets 
biennially, is the governing body of the Organiza- 
tion, and as such it had before it many questions 
for decision, including approval of the program of 
work and budget for 1960-61, election of a number 
of officials and committees, election of new and as- 
sociate member countries, decisions on several 
constitutional and administrative matters, and 
consideration of some special topics. In addition, 
the Conference provided a forum for reviewing 
the state of food and agriculture in the world. 

This report contains a brief summary of some of 
the major actions of the Conference in these sev- 
eral categories. 


Elections and Appointments 


B. R. Sen of India, who had served for 3 years as 
Director General, was reelected for a further 4 
years. Louis Maire of Switzerland was elected 
Independent Chairman of the FAO Council for 
2 years, replacing S. A. Hasnie of Pakistan, who 
had completed two 2-year terms. 





@ Mr. Miller is the Assistant Secretary for 
Marketing and Foreign Agriculture, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and was the U.S, Dele- 
gate to the FAO Conference. 











During 1960 the following 25 countries will 
occupy seats on the FAO Council: Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, France, Germany, Ghana, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Italy, Japan, Lebanon, 
Mexico, Morocco, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Portugal, Thailand, United Arab 
Republic, United Kingdom, and United States. 
In 1961 Australia and Denmark will take up 
membership in the Council, while New Zealand 
and Norway will drop out. 

Max Myers of the United States served as chair- 
man of Commission I (World Food and Agti- 
cultural Situation), and Ralph W. Phillips of the 
United States was elected rapporteur of Commis- 
sion II (Program of Work and Budget). 


New Memberships 


The Republic of Guinea was elected to member- 
ship, bringing the total membership of FAO to 
77 countries. Membership was also granted to 
Cyprus, Nigeria, Somalia, Cameroun, and the Re- 
public of Togo, effective when the trusteeship ends 
or full independence is reached in each case and 
when the appropriate instrument of acceptance is 
submitted. Until they assume full membership 
they would be granted the status of associate mem- 
bership as specified in article IT, paragraphs 3 and 
4, of the constitution. (Cameroun and the Re- 
public of Togo declined this status.) Thus, pre- 
sumably, by some time in 1960, the membership of 
FAO will have risen to 82 countries. Associate 


* For names of other members of the U.S. delegation, see 
BULLETIN of Nov. 16, 1959, p. 732. 
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membership was also granted to the Republic of 
Chad, the Republic of Gabon, the Malgache Re- 
public, the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, the Republic of Senegal, and the Soudanese 
Republic. 


Program of Work and Budget 1960-61 


All segments of the Organization’s regular pro- 
gram of work were reviewed, together with 
related activities carried out under the Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program (ETAP) and in 
projects supported by the Special Fund. The 
program of work includes activities in the follow- 
ing technical and economic fields: (1) land and 
water development, (2) plant production and pro- 
tection, (3) animal production and _ health, 
(4) fisheries, (5) forestry, (6) nutrition and 
home economics, (7) rural institutions and serv- 
ices, (8) statistics, (9) commodities, and (10) eco- 
nomic analysis. The proposals for work in these 
fields were considered generally sound and were 
approved, together with activities relating to the 
applications of atomic energy in FAO’s fields of 
interest and those relating to public information, 
publications, the library, and rural legislation. 

A budget of $21,536,850 was approved for the 
biennium 1960-61. After deducting a payment 
of $2,556,800 to cover the contribution of the 
Expanded Technical Assistance Program toward 
the FAO headquarters costs of this program for 
the 2 years and anticipated miscellaneous income 
of $529,050, the assessment budget to be contrib- 
uted by member governments is $18,451,000 for 
the biennium, or $9,225,500 annually. The U.S. 
percentage contribution remains at 32.51 percent. 

The budget includes financial provision for the 
final stages of an internal reorganization of FAO 
which had been approved earlier by the Council. 
Accordingly, the Organization now has four 
major segments, a technical department, an eco- 
nomics department, a department of public 
relations and legal affairs, and a division of 
administration and finance. Each of the three 
departments is headed by an Assistant Director 
General, who works under the supervision of the 
Director General and the Deputy Director 
General. 

The technical department includes seven divi- 
sions, corresponding to the first seven subject- 
matter areas mentioned above. In addition there 
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is an atomic energy branch attached to the office 
of the Assistant Director General. 

The economics department is composed of three 
divisions, corresponding to the fields of work 
numbered 8, 9, and 10 above. 

Within the office of the Director General there 
is a program and budgetary service which assists 
the Director General, the Deputy Director Gen- 
eral, and the departments on matters of a pro- 
graming and budgetary nature that require 
centralized attention. 


State of Food and Agriculture 

The Conference noted that in 1958 a 4 percent 
increase in world agricultural production had 
followed the temporary pause in expansion in the 
previous year. Information available indicated a 
further rise in production in 1959, although prob- 
ably not as great as in 1958, 

As in previous years, however, little of the in- 
crease in production had moved into consumption. 
The large cereal crops of 1958, especially in the 
United States, had led to a sharp rise in the unsold 
stocks of wheat and coarse grains. There had also 
been a marked increase in stocks of coffee and 
sugar. Thus, while the economically advanced 
countries were able to increase production rather 
rapidly, the less developed countries found it diffi- 
cult to achieve major increases; nor could they 
afford to import sufficient food to insure adequate 
nutrition for their rapidly growing populations, 

Although the world food problem is partly a 
problem of distribution, and although the avail- 
ability of surplus stocks on concessional terms had 
proved of great value in many cases, the recent 
virtual disappearance of stocks of dairy products 
for use in nutritional programs had demonstrated 
that nutritional improvement could not be based 
securely on the assumption that surplus stocks 
would always exist. As at its session in 1957,? 
therefore, the Conference again emphasized that, 
in spite of the continued existence of surplus 
stocks, in the long run the less developed countries 
could overcome the twin problems of rural poverty 
and inadequate food supplies only by building up 
their own agricultures and developing balanced 
economies, 


*¥or an article on the ninth session of the FAO Confer- 
ence, see ibid., June 23, 1958, p. 1066. 
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Except in a few countries the increase in food 
production seemed to have done little to check the 
rise in the cost of food to consumers, and retail 
food prices had generally continued their slow 
rise during 1958. In most of the more developed 
countries this had occurred largely because of the 
increasing cost and complexity of marketing serv- 
ices. In many of the less developed countries, with 
low agricultural productivity, where population 
and the demand for food were rising quickly, food 
prices had tended to increase faster than the cost 
of living as a whole. 

The average annual increase in world food pro- 
duction had recently been only about 0.5 percent- 
age po.nts above the average population growth 
of 1.6 percent, in contrast to the margin of some 
1.5 percent that had been achieved in the earlier 
part of the postwar period. The Conference ex- 
pressed its concern at the slackening in the increase 
of production in relation to population that had 
taken place in the less developed regions during 
the last few years. In the less developed regions 
as a whole the average annual margin over popu- 
lation growth was estimated to have fallen from 
nearly 2 percent in the earlier postwar period toa 
little under 1 percent in more recent years. Latin 
America was the only one of the less developed 
regions where food production was expanding 
faster than before. 

The rate both of population growth and of pro- 
duction increase had naturally varied sharply 
from country to country. Examples included 
India, where population was increasing by 1.9 per- 
cent per year and the expansion of production had 
been stepped up from an annual average of 2.8 
percent under the first 5-year plan to 3.9 percent 
during the first 3 years of the second plan; Chile, 
where the rates were estimated as 2.5 percent for 
population and 1.7 percent for production; and 
Pakistan, where food production had recently 
shown little increase in the face of an annual pop- 
ulation growth of 1.6 percent. In several Far 
Eastern countries and in parts of Latin America 
and Africa the increase in production had recently 
fallen behind or was barely keeping pace with the 
accelerating growth of population. 

. Furthermore, in both the Far East, where the 
wartime setback to production had been particu- 
larly severe, and in Latin America, where the 
population was growing especially rapidly, per 
capita food production was still somewhat below 
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the average prewar level, while in Africa, too, it 
appeared recently to have fallen back to approxi- 
mately that level. Because of smaller exports or 
larger imports, per capita supplies of food avail- 
able for consumption in each of the less developed 
regions were slightly higher than before tlhe war. 
Nevertheless, the widespread poor harvests of 1957 
had demonstrated that the immediate gituagion re- 
mained precarious. 

The Conference noted with concern the deteri- 
oration in the terms of trade for agricultural prod- 
ucts on world markets, which had had serious 
effects for agricultural exporting countries. For 
example, in comparison with the average for the 
relatively stable 2-year period of 1952 and 1953, 
the terms of trade for agricultural products, as 
measured by their purchasing power for manu- 
factured goods, had fallen by some 20 percent. 
Agricultural exporters in general had therefore 
not benefited at all from an increase of about 19 
percent in the volume of their shipments from 
1952-53 to 1958. For the less developed regions 
of the world the volume of agricultural exports 
had increased by 15 percent during this period, 
but their real value had declined by about 3 per- 
cent. Real prices of agricultural products as a 
whole, however, were still appreciably higher than 
during the period of depression immediately be- 
fore the war. 

The relatively unfavorable economic position of 
farm populations, which had lower levels of liv- 
ing, in both goods and services than urban popula- 
tions, received considerable attention in the discus- 
sions. It was pointed out that a part of this 
difficulty was due to the farmer’s position as a 
primary producer, since fluctuations in the prices 
of primary products were wider than they were 
in the prices of industrial products. This was 
particularly evident in underdeveloped countries 
which depended on the production of one or two 
agricultural products for sale in the world mar- 
ket. However, it was pointed out that even in the 
United States farm income, as a proportion of na- 
tional income, had been falling rather steadily. 

The difficult position of farmers as a group 
poses a number of serious problems for those 
countries trying to obtain more rapid develop- 
ment of their economies. The lack of capital and 
the extreme difficulty of creating savings from 
populations whose level of existence is extremely 
low were stressed. One obvious conclusion was 
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the necessity of obtaining capital from more 
highly developed countries if any substantial 
measure of economic growth is to be obtained by 
the underdeveloped countries. It was also pointed 
out, however, that capital alone could not be ex- 
pected to overcome the handicaps of malnutrition, 
illiteracy, and lack of technical skills. 

Government policies in regard to agricultural 
price stabilization and support also received a 
great deal of attention. A set of guiding prin- 
ciples which had been developed by a panel of ex- 
perts in accord with a Conference decision in 1957 
brought out some decided differences of opinion, 
and this matter will be given further attention in 
the Council’s Committee on Commodity Problems 
and in future sessions of the Conference. There 
was a lengthy discussion of commodity problems, 
including the work of the Committee on Commod- 
ity Problems and its subsidiary groups, particu- 
larly the Washington Subcommittee on Surplus 
Disposal. A high degree of interest in and sup- 
port for activities in this field was evident. Fu- 
ture benefits also would seem to be assured if an 
appropriate degree of support and interest can be 
maintained in relation to the increasing and better 
informed participation of underdeveloped coun- 
tries in this work. 


Special Topics 

Several topics received special consideration in 
the Conference. Most of these were related either 
to past or proposed activities in the regular pro- 
gram of work or to activities that might supple- 
ment that program. 

The Conference designated 1961 as a World 
Seed Year, and during 1959-61 a campaign will 
be conducted to emphasize the advantages of im- 
proved seed and to encourage the less developed 
countries to undertake more adequate seed im- 
provement and distribution programs. 

FAO’s work to date on the survey and appraisal 
of resources was approved. It was agreed that 
FAO’s role should continue to be that of develop- 
ing methodology and advising countries regarding 
its use, leaving to countries the task of surveying 
and appraising their own resources and planning 
for the most efficient use. It was also agreed that 
plans for evaluation of the work done thus far 
were satisfactory, but it was left to the 11th ses- 
sion of the Conference to determine the future of 
the project within FAO’s program of work. 
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In a discussion of relations between FAO and 
the United Nations Children’s Fund (UNICEF), 
financial problems received particular attention. 
The only basic point of difference that emerged 
related to the principles upon which the two or- 
ganizations had based their policies to date. FAO 
has operated on the principle that the adminis- 
trative and operational costs of projects should be 
met by the budgets for the programs to which 
they were related—in other words, that the full 
cost of a program should be the subject of action 
by one legislative body. If different legislative 
bodies allocate funds for different parts of a pro- 
gram or project, it is inevitable that at times short- 
falls will result on one hand or the other. UNI- 
CEF has based its approach on the principles that 
financing and functional responsibility should go 
hand in hand and that one international organiza- 
tion should not transfer funds to another inter- 
national organization. Thus, it is argued that, 
if FAO has the responsibility for the subject- 
matter side of a project, it should cover the cost 
of any work on that side of the project. It is 
argued also that UNICEF is not in fact a fund, 
like ETAP and the Special Fund. So long as 
these divergent principles govern the policy de- 
cisions of the two bodies, a reasonable solution to 
the problem is hardly possible. 

The Conference expressed appreciation to the 
UNICEF Executive Board for its action in mak- 
ing available up to $238,000 in 1960 to cover the 
costs of project personnel that could not be met 
from ETAP funds and for its willingness to con- 
sider extending this interim arrangement through 
1961. It also endorsed the plan for the Director 
General of FAO and the Executive Director of 
UNICEF to hold discussions aimed at finding 
possible solutions to the long-term problem. It 
was recognized that the questions of principle 
could be resolved only by governments and that 
the governments which participate in both FAO 
and the UNICEF Executive Board should be 
urged to study the problem carefully and to insure 
that their respective representatives followed the 
same line in each governing body, thus making it 
possible for the governing bodies to arrive at 
agreed policies based on principles that are ac- 
cepted in both organizations. 

The Conference considered the Director Gener- 
al’s proposal for a “Freedom-From-Hunger Cam- 
paign.” It endorsed a campaign extending from 
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1960 to 1965 under the general leadership and 
coordination of FAO and with the participation 
of member governments of FAO, the United Na- 
tions, the specialized agencies, and IAEA; the 
agencies themselves; international nongovernmen- 
tal organizations having consultative status with 
FAO, the United Nations, or the other specialized 
agencies; religious groups; and private organiza- 
tions within member countries. The Conference 
also emphasized that objectives of the campaign 
can be reached only if the less developed countries 
develop effective and useful action projects; au- 
thorized establishment of a campaign trust fund 
to which voluntary contributions from participat- 
ing member governments, international nongov- 
ernmental organizations, religious groups, private 
foundations, and organizations could be made; 
established an advisory campaign committee of 
10 member governments (appointed by the Coun- 
cil), a subcommittee on research, and an advisory 
committee of nongovernmental organizations; re- 
quested the Director General to make appropriate 
reports to the Council and proposals to the Con- 
ference for possible inclusion of funds in the 1962- 
63 budget; and requested the Council to keep the 
campaign under review and present proposals and 
comments to the next Conference. 

The Conference had before it a “Forward Ap- 
praisal” covering the period 1959-64, which had 
been prepared by the Director General at the in- 
vitation of ECOSOC. Similar appraisals have 
been prepared by the United Nations and other 
specialized agencies as a basis for consideration 
by ECOSOC of trends and interrelationships in 
the economic and social activities of the U.N. 
agencies. The Conference noted the great impor- 
tance attached to work in the fields falling within 
FAO?’s terms of reference; commended the Direc- 
tor General for the careful analysis he and his 
staff had made; indicated general agreement with 
the priorities proposed, noting that they indicated 
a trend which reflected the need for greater atten- 
tion to agricultural and food problems; pointed 
out that those priorities could only be considered 
as general guidelines and would need careful re- 
view in the light of the budget level which may 
be approved for the years involved; made it very 
clear that the Conference in no way endorsed the 
proposal for a 70 percent increase over the 3-year 
period and that, in fact, it was not prepared at 
that stage to indicate any specific level of increase 
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that member governments might support for 
1962-63 and later bienniums; and authorized the 
transmittal of the “Forward Appraisal” docu- 
ments to ECOSOC, together with the comments 
summarized above. 

Three other special topics—social welfare, 
Mediterranean development, and agrarian re- 
form—were also discussed. The first two of these 
were projects authorized by the Conference in 
1957, and there were no proposals for further ex- 
penditures by FAO on these projects. There was 
unusually wide interest in the discussion of 
agrarian reform.’ The general tenor of the state- 
ments, with a few exceptions, was on the practical 
technical aspects of “land reform” or “agrarian 
reform.” The Director General set the tone by 
his initial statement reminding the Conference 
that policy decisions in the field of agrarian re- 
form are the prerogatives of governments, while 
FAO’s part is to furnish member governments 
with technical analysis and background informa- 
tion and to function as a clearinghouse of experi- 
ence and information. The Conference recognized 
the importance of agrarian reform in many coun- 
tries and stressed the need for thorough planning, 
adequate land distribution, and proper implemen- 
tation of programs. It also noted that measures 
of agrarian reform must take into account the 
need for maintaining and improving the level of 
agricultural production, as well as the provision 
of adequate supplementary services, such as credit, 
marketing facilities, cooperatives, and extension. 
The Conference endorsed expanded assistance to 
governments in Latin America and southeast 
Asia. 


Constitutional and Administrative Matters 


Among the many constitutional and adminis- 
trative matters which the Conference acted upon, 
the most significant were these: 

An amendment to the constitution, proposed by 
the United States, was adopted, which provides 
that decisions on the level of the budget shal! be 
taken by a two-thirds majority of the votes cast 
instead of a simple majority. 

Another amendment transfers from the rules to 


*For a U.S. statement on agrarian reform made before 
the Conference on Nov. 9 by Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of State Horace HE. Henderson, see ibid., Dec. 14, 1959, 
p. 887. 
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an article of the constitution a provision requiring 
120 days’ notice to member governments before a 
proposal for amending the constitution can be 
considered. 

A third amendment increases the number of 
seats on the FAO Council from 24 to 25. 

Changes in the rules include one designed to 
simplify multiple-election procedures in the Coun- 
cil. The Conference also decided that there should 
be only one policy governing both the membership 
of nonmembers of FAO in commodity study 
groups and observers at FAO meetings. In this 
connection it decided that nonmembers participat- 
ing in study groups should contribute to their sup- 
port, that former members in arrears could par- 
ticipate only after paying those arrears or after 
the Conference had approved arrangements for 
the settlement thereof, and that authority for ap- 
proval of participation by nonmembers of FAO 
in subsidiary bodies of the Committee on Com- 
modity Problems should rest with the Council. 

An agreement between FAO and the Govern- 
ment of Ghana providing for a regional office for 
Africa at Accra was approved. An agreement 
with the Government of Venezuela was approved 
for establishing a Latin American Forestry Re- 
search Institute under the provisions of article XV 
of the constitution. The establishment of re- 
gional forestry commissions in North America 
(Canada, United States, and Mexico) and in 
Africa was authorized. 

The Conference adopted a set of “guiding lines 
regarding relationship between FAO and Inter- 
Governmental Organizations” and approved, in 
the light of these “guiding lines,” an agreement 
between FAO and the League of Arab States. 
Although this agreement had been the subject of 
considerable discussion in earlier meetings, it was 
adopted by the Conference in an atmosphere of 
harmony. 

A cooperation agreement between FAO and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency was 
approved. 

The Government of Italy had made financial 
provision for construction of a new wing to the 
FAO headquarters building, and during the 10th 
session of the Conference the President of Italy 
laid the cornerstone. It is expected that the new 
wing will be ready for occupancy by mid-1961. 

With regard to the headquarters costs of the 
Expanded Technical Assistance Program, the 
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Conference approved the interim arrangement for 
1960-61 by which FAO will be reimbursed from 
ETAP funds for headquarters costs and also reaf- 
firmed its earlier position, and that of the Council, 
that these costs should continue to be a charge 
against ETAP funds instead of being incorpo- 
rated in the regular FAO budget. 


General Observations on the Conference 

The 10th session of the FAO Conference was 
the most substantive, orderly, and businesslike 
session held to date. This no doubt resulted from 
a number of factors, among which were the 
following: 


(a) The very thorough preparatory work done 
by the Council, its Program Committee, Finance 
Committee, and Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems, and the FAO/UNICEF Joint Policy 
Committee; ¢ 

(b) The fact that the level of the budget was 
not a major issue ; 

(c) The lack of major differences on constitu- 
tional or organizational matters, and the fact that 
political issues were relatively moderate in scope 
and intensity ; 

(d) The quality of the documentation, which 
on the whole, was well prepared; and 

(e) The increasing experience of the staff and 
many of the delegations. 


The overall organization of the Conference, 
while it still had some defects, was the best that 
has been achieved thus far. Most discussions— 
other than general statements by heads of dele- 
gations and final decisions and adoption of sec- 
tions of the Conference report—were carried out 
in the commissions. 

Perhaps the main problem facing FAO in the 
years ahead is that of insuring that the Organiza- 
tion remain an instrument of its member govern- 
ments. FAO should be developed further as an 
international forum in which countries can ex- 
change information and ideas and plan for com- 
mon or coordinated action. The United States 
does not believe that the Food and Agriculture 
Organization should become an operating instru- 
ment for carrying out projects of one country, or 


“For a report by Ralph W. Phillips on the first meeting 
of the Joint Policy Committee, see ibid., Mar. 9, 1959, p. 
350. 
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of small groups of countries, or of individuals 
with particular interests to promote. 


STATEMENT ON FREEDOM-FROM-HUNGER 
CAMPAIGN : 

Many of the delegates to this Conference are 
aware that we, in our statements to the 29th and 
31st sessions of the FAO Council, generally ac- 
cepted the idea of the campaign suggested by the 
Director General. My Government has followed 
the development of ideas regarding this campaign 
very closely since the proposal was first brought 
forward; also, we had the opportunity of par- 
ticipating in the Council’s Ad Hoc Committee 
which worked with the Director General in pre- 
paring suggestions for consideration by the 31st 
session of the Council. Even at the risk of some 
repetition, I should like to now restate our posi- 
tions regarding various important aspects of the 
proposal. 

We appreciate the importance of the problems 
to which the campaign is expected to direct at- 
tention. There can be no question of the great 
need for finding ways of providing more adequate 
nutrition to the large portion of the world’s popu- 
lation which may now be considered as inade- 
quately fed. We recognize, too, that this problem 
is apt to become more intense as the population 
upsurge continues. We have supported FAO’s 
efforts to deal with these problems from the time 
the Organization was founded, and we will con- 
tinue to do so. Our comments today, which are 
directed toward the proposals contained in the 
document * before us, are intended to be construc- 
tive and in the interest of developing and strength- 
ening FAO as an organization in the service of 
its member countries. With this in mind, I should 
like to make the following points: 


Proposals for Specific Activities 


1. We are pleased to note that progress is being 
made toward the development of more specific 
suggestions regarding the content of the proposed 
campaign. Those of you who heard our earlier 
statements will recall that one of our preoccupa- 
tions was that this should be a campaign of sub- 


® Made by Mr. Miller before a plenary session of the 
Conference on Nov. 10. 
*FAO doc. C/59/15. 
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stance and not one aimed at merely publicizing 
the problems involved in achieving better nutri- 
tion for all. 

2. We are in general agreement with the find- 
ings of the Ad Hoc Committee. The Ad Hoc 
Committee, however, could only go a limited way 
in defining the nature and content of the campaign 
and much remains to be done before there is a 
clear understanding of the manner in which the 
campaign would be carried out and just what 
activities would be undertaken by governments, 
by FAO, and by other organizations, both inter- 
governmental and nongovernmental. 

3. The proposals for specific activities or types 
of activities as set forth in the document under 
consideration are helpful and provide a basis for 
further discussions. However, the suggestions, 
and particularly those regarding activities to be 
undertaken by member governments, are quite 
general in nature. Countries, as well as organi- 
zations that might participate, must do a great 
deal of spade work before anything resembling a 
constructive and cohesive campaign can be ex- 
pected to emerge. 

4. Perhaps our greatest preoccupation with the 
proposals now before us, including those relating 
to financing, is that they tend unduly to emphasize 
what the FAO staff will do rather than what gov- 
ernments will do. It has been our feeling from 
the beginning that the major tasks of the cam- 
paign must fall upon member governments if 
productive work is to be accomplished and if the 
campaign is to achieve the success we would all 
wish it to have. In this context we visualize 
FAO’s role as that of stimulator and coordinator 
and that the FAO staff would actually undertake 
relatively little additional substantive work. 
Rather, we hope that the campaign will 
strengthen the regular work of FAO and not com- 
pete with it. This concept was, I believe, clearly 
in the minds of the Ad Hoc Committee and is em- 
phasized in paragraph 11 of that committee’s 
report. 

5. In view of the responsibility which must 
fall on governments if there is to be a successful 
campaign, we are not at all clear as to the basis of 
the estimates for the cost of the campaign itself. 
In this connection I would recall that the Direc- 
tor General in his statement to the Council in June 
intimated that he felt that perhaps as much as 
$2 million would be necessary in a special fund in 
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order to carry out a successful campaign. In the 
interval between June and the issuance, at the be- 
ginning of August, of the Conference document 
we are now considering, this figure was increased 
to something of the order of $10 million to $13 
million. At the same time we are given no clear 
indication in the document as to the purposes for 
which the contributions, and particularly the $4 
million which might be contributed by govern- 
ments over a 6-year period, would be used. This 
would represent a substantial increase in the con- 
tributions of governments to FAO’s program, and, 
since contributions would presumably be on a 
voluntary basis, it is by no means certain that all 
member governments would be prepared to share 
in these contributions. 

My own Government is not now in a position 
to make an additional contribution to the Organi- 
zation, and it may be that many other govern- 
ments will find themselves in the same position. 
With regard to the possibilities of finance from 
nongovernmental organizations, we should like to 
know from those organizations themselves just 
how far they might go in meeting the figure of 
$1 million to $1.5 million per year over a 6-year 
period, or a total of $6 million to $9 million, 

6. I recognize that FAO could utilize additional 
funds to good advantage for certain aspects of the 
campaign. Also, my Government does not see 
any objections to the setting up of a fund to which 
nongovernmental organizations and foundations 
might contribute. Some governments also might 
wish to make special contributions, in line with the 
thinking of the Ad Hoc Committee when it sug- 
gested that “governments might make an initial 
contribution to this fund.” However, I believe 
that anything that resembles a special levy against 
governments, either for a single year or over a 
period of years, would not be an acceptable ap- 
proach. This may be primarily a question of 
wording, and we would be happy to assist in arriv- 
ing at a suitable wording to describe the financial 
and budgetary aspects of the campaign. 


Special Activities as Contributions to Campaign 


7. Even though we have doubts regarding the 
obtaining of special financing at the level sug- 
gested by the Director General, we do not believe 
that this should be a serious roadblock in the de- 
velopment of the campaign. In fact, a large fund 
in the hands of FAO might itself be a roadblock 
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in developing a real worldwide campaign, since it 
would tend to overemphasize what the FAO staff 
would be doing as compared with those essential 
parts of the campaign which only governments 
and private organizations can and should do. 

Therefore I should like to emphasize again the 
importance we attach to the development of an 
approach which encourages each government to 
undertake one or more activities which that gov- 
ernment is prepared to have regarded as its con- 
tribution to the overall campaign. In this 
connection I should point out that our Govern- 
ment made available to the 4d Hoc Committee 
a series of suggestions regarding the types of ac- 
tivities which governments, and in some cases 
organizations, might undertake. That list of sug- 
gestions was not in any way intended to be a list 
of things all of which each country should under- 
take. Rather, it was merely a series of sugges- 
tions which, taken with suggestions from other 
sources, might indicate to governments the types 
of special projects they could undertake as con- 
tributions to the campaign. 

Thus, one government might undertake only one 
or two special activities; another government 
might undertake three or four. In areas where 
several governments undertook work in the same 
field, FAO could perform a useful function in 
keeping each of them informed of the action con- 
templated by the others and in arranging for 
coordination where that was deemed desirable. 
By this approach a whole series of activities might 
be undertaken around the world which could have 
a very large total effect on the improvement of 
agriculture and human nutrition. In this respect 
we visualize the campaign as something which 
might be developed along the same general lines 
as those followed in the International Geophysical 
Year. 


Phasing, Organizing, and Planning 

8. The document before us contains some pro- 
posals regarding the phasing and the organization 
of the campaign. The suggested phasing seems 
to us satisfactory, although to some degree it is 
necessary to withhold judgment until the full na- 
ture and content of the campaign becomes more 
apparent. We endorse the proposal for a special 
campaign committee, consisting of member gov- 
ernments, which would advise the Director Gen- 
eral on the development of the campaign. This 
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committee might function under the aegis of the 
Council. We are also in general agreement with 
the idea of a research advisory committee. How- 
ever, to avoid confusion and to insure that re- 
search projects are properly coordinated with 
other phases of the campaign, we believe that the 
research group should be an advisory subcommit- 
tee of the main campaign committee. Weare also 
in favor of the proposal for an advisory commit- 
tee of those nongovernmental organizations which 
have recognized status with FAO, assuming that 
those organizations do expect to participate in 
and contribute to the campaign. 

9. I should like to mention one other problem 
which causes us some concern. A campaign of 
the scope of the one proposed will involve a great 
deal of work if it is to be successful. It is hoped 
that most of that work would be done by member 
governments or nongovernmental organizations. 
At the same time FAO would be carrying forward 
its regular program of work as well as its techni- 
cal assistance programs, which, of course, have 
the same objectives as does the campaign. Some 
additional workload would inevitably be placed 
upon the FAO staff. We are eager to insure that 
the campaign is so planned and so developed that 
this extra workload is kept to a minimum and 
that the regular program of work will be dis- 
rupted as little as possible. 

This Conference will approve a regular pro- 
gram of work for the next 2 years. It is a sub- 
stantial program and will provide a full work- 
load for the staff. There are in it certain changes 
in emphasis whereby it will contribute more effec- 
tively to meeting the needs of member govern- 
ments. Certain other changes may be made in 
subsequent biennial programs also aimed at giving 
more effective service to member governments. 
This we believe to be a sound approach. At the 
same time we would consider it very unfortunate 
if such large demands were placed on the staff 
members for special activities in connection with 
the proposed campaign which are not included in 
the approved program of work that they would 
be unable to implement a substantial portion of 
the activities* agreed to by this Conference. In 
other words, we should not, in our zeal to assist 
member governments in one respect, cut off or 
diminish the assistance which the Organization is 
in position to give under its regular program of 
work. Perhaps our apprehension arises from the 
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lack thus far of a clearcut, carefully costed pro- 
gram of work for the campaign, including a clear 
indication of the extent to which the regular staff 
would be called upon to participate. 

10. Just a brief word regarding the title. We 
believe that the title selected should be one that is 
positive, does not create false hopes, appeals to 
reason rather than emotions, and is readily trans- 
latable into the three official languages. We be- 
lieve that the present proposal, i.e. “Freedom- 
From-Hunger Campaign,” constitutes a substan- 
tial improvement over the initially proposed title, 
“Free the World from Hunger Year.” We would 
have preferred a title such as “International Food 
Campaign,” but on this question we would be pre- 
pared to accept “Freedom-From-Hunger Cam- 
paign” if a majority of the member countries feel 
that there is no better alternative. 


U.S. Support cf Campaign 


11. Finally, I would like to indicate that the 
United States is prepared to support the campaign 
in various ways. Some of the possibilities include 
distribution of informational materials and pub- 
lications in our country on as broad a basis as the 
supplies permit; stimulation of public discussion, 
particularly on the land-grant-college and univer- 
sity campuses, in farm organization groups, and 
in other groups which have definite interests in 
food problems; participation in research projects 
insofar as these are of direct interest to and can 
be fitted into existing programs of our Federal 
and State institutions; and continuing to give sup- 
port to activities in other countries through U.S. 
bilateral activities within the framework of con- 
tinuing programs. In addition I should say that 
we are prepared to participate in the special cam- 
paign committee and a subcommittee to advise on 
research activities if the Conference agrees to the 
establishment of these bodies and requests us to 
participate, thus assisting in the further planning 
and development of the campaign. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that I have been able to 
make it clear that we of the United States delega- 
tion do believe that the campaign can make sub- 
stantial contributions to the solution of the world 
food problems and that we are prepared to par- 
ticipate in it. If I have appeared to take a ques- 
tioning attitude on some points it is because we in 
the United States delegation believe sincerely that 
the campaign can be really effective only if it is 
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developed primarily as an activity of governments 
and that the main responsibility for action must 
rest with the member governments. We feel that 
an attempt to develop the campaign on any other 
basis could only lead to ineffective action and 
frustration. I hope, therefore, that we can agree 
on a positive approach along the general lines I 
have tried to set forth. 


Proposals Regarding Resolution 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in the light of the fore- 
going comments, I should like to suggest that this 
Conference adopt a resolution along the following 
lines: 

First, the resolution should recognize that FAO 
is, according to its constitution, the principal 
agency within the United Nations family of 
agencies for the promotion of international coop- 
eration designed to achieve the objectives of the 
proposed campaign. 

Second, the resolution should also recognize the 
urgency and importance of increased national 
efforts toward these objectives, in view of the 
growing needs for food and agricultural products 
as a result of the expansion in world population. 

Third, the resolution might include decisions 
aimed at: 


(a) authorizing an international campaign 
beginning in 1960 and culminating in a World 
Food Congress, perhaps in 1963, and in a review 
of the final accomplishments of the campaign in 
the FAO Conference in 1965; 

(b) establishing a special campaign committee 
composed of representatives of perhaps 10 mem- 
ber governments, which would serve until the 11th 
session of the Conference and would exercise gen- 
eral oversight over the campaign on behalf of 
the Council and the Conference; 

(c) establishing a research subcommittee, com- 
posed also of perhaps 10 countries, on the under- 
standing that countries would supply individuals 
selected for their competence and experience in 
agricultural research (This group would serve as 
a subcommittee of the special campaign committee, 
and would likewise serve until the 11th session of 
the Conference.) ; 

(d) authorizing the Director General to begin 
preparations of basic studies just as soon as these 
proposals had been reviewed by the research sub- 
committee and the special campaign committee 
and the funds were available to cover the costs; 
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(e) authorizing the establishment of a cam- 
paign fund to be administered in accord with 
FAO’s financial regulations and to which nongov- 
ernmental organizations, private foundations, and 
individuals, as well as, in some cases, member 
governments, might make voluntary contributions 
for purposes to be agreed upon by the special 
campaign committee. 


Fourth, the resolution should authorize the 
Director General to invite the cooperation of the 
United Nations and other agencies in the U.N. 
family of agencies in those aspects of the cam- 
paign falling within their terms of reference and 
of interest to them. 

Finally, the resolution should request the Coun- 
cil to keep the campaign under review, to receive 
reports from the special campaign committee and 
its research subcommittee, and to present to the 
11th session of the Conference a detailed report on 
the then current status of the campaign and on 
proposed further activities and their financial 
implications. 

I make these suggestions, Mr. Chairman, not as 
a formal resolution but rather to provide the 
framework for a resolution which can be pre- 
pared at a later stage, when the precise nature of 
this Conference’s conclusions are evident. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION’ 


FREEDOM-FROM-HUNGER CAMPAIGN 
THt CONFERENCE 

Considering that 

(a) a large part of the world’s population still does 
not have enough to eat, and an even larger part does not 
get enough of the right kinds of food, 

(b) the increase in food production only barely exceeds 
population growth, 

(ce) the increase in food production per capita is least 
marked in the less developed parts of the world, 

(d) food production in developed countries is being 
held back by limited marketing possibilities abroad and 
that even so, surpluses of some commodities have accum- 
ulated in some countries, and 

(e) under its Constitution FAO is the principal agency 
within the United Nations family of international agen- 
cies responsible for the encouragement of and aid to 
countries in raising levels of food production, consump- 
tion, and nutrition, 

1. Welcomes and approves the proposal for a Freedom- 
from-Hunger Campaign along the general lines suggested 
by the Director-General ; 


7 Adopted unanimously in plenary session on Nov. 20. 
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2. Expresses appreciation of the cooperation in the 
Campaign promised by the United Nations and the spe- 
cialized agencies; 

8. Authorizes an international “Freedom-from-Hunger 
Campaign” extending from 1960 through 1965, under the 
leadership and general coordination of FAO and with 
invitations to participate, as appropriate, and approved 
by FAO, to (i) member countries of FAO; (ii) member 
countries of the U.N. and the U.N. specialized agencies, 
and the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), and 
to these agencies themselves; (iii) international non- 
governmental organizations having established consulta- 
tive relationship with FAO, the U.N., or the other spe- 
cialized agencies; (iv) religious groups; and (v) in- 
dividuals and private organizations within the member 
countries specified in sections (i) and (ii) above: 

4. Emphasizes that the objectives of the Campaign can 
only be reached if the less developed countries develop 
effective and useful action projects to this end, and that 
the formulation and vigourous prosecution by them of such 
projects will increase the support for the Campaign in 
the more highly developed countries ; 

5. Approves the creation of a Freedom-from-Hunger 
Campaign Trust Fund, to be administered in accordance 
with FAO’s regulations, and for purposes and activities 
involved in the Campaign; 

6. Authorizes the Director-General to appeal for vol- 
untary contributions to: 

(a) Member countries as specified in paragraph 3 (i) 


and (ii), 
(b) International non-governmental organizations, 


(c) Religious groups, 

(d) Private foundations or organizations in such mem- 
ber countries ; 

7. (a) Authorizes the Director-General, in the case of 
countries whose governments are not in a position to 
contribute directly to the Trust Fund, to discuss with 
these governments other ways in which they might be 
able to support the Campaign ; 

(b) Invites each member country to set up or utilize 
appropriate national bodies to promote and coordinate 
the Campaign in that country ; 

(c) Authorizes the Director-General to carry on the 
Campaign with the funds available, in consultation with 
the Advisory Campaign Committee mentioned in para- 
graph 9 below; 

8. Authorizes the Director-General to make preparations 
for a World Food Congress in 1963 just before the FAO 
Conference, on the 20th anniversary of the Hot Springs 
Conference, when the Campaign will reach its climax; 

9. Hstablishes*an Advisory Campaign Committee com- 
posed of the representatives of ten member countries 
to be designated by the Council, plus the chairmen of the 
Council, the Program Committee and the Finance Com- 
mittee, as er officio members, this Committee to serve 
until the Eleventh Session of the Conference with the 
following terms of reference: 
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to advise and assist the Director-General in the develop- 
ment of a detailed program for the Campaign, taking 
into account the suggestions made by the Director-General 
to the Tenth Session of the Conference and the observa- 
tions thereon by the Conference at that Session, and to 
report to the Council, and to establish a sub-committee 
of technical and economic experts on research needs and 
projects under the Campaign, selected for their compe- 
tence and experience in various fields of work of FAO; 

10. Authorizes the Director-General, after consultation 
with the Advisory Campaign Committee, to convene such 
meetings of representatives of governments or of such 
bodies mentioned in 7(b) above as have been established, 
as may be considered by the Committee and the Director- 
General to be necessary or desirable, in erder to review 
the progress and financial position of the Campaign ; 

11. Authorizes the Director-General to invite the non- 
governmental organizations specified in para. 3 sub-head 
(iii) to participate in an Advisory Committee of non- 
governmental organizations, which shall on request con- 
sult with the Director-General and with representatives 
of other cooperating international organizations concern- 
ing plans for the Campaign and the activities of non- 
governmental organizations in assisting in the Campaign, 
at the same time providing an opportunity for the organi- 
zations represented to consult with one another; 

12. Requests the Director-General (a) to prepare re- 
ports to the Council concerning the detailed development 
of the Campaign and to present to the Conference in 
1961 a detailed report on the current status of the Cam- 
paign and on proposed activities and their financial im- 
plications and (b) to include in his financial proposals to 
the Eleventh Session of the Conference, separate provision 
for such funds as he may consider necessary to meet that 
portion of the FAO expenses for the Campaign for the 
1962/63 biennium as cannot be covered out of the Cam- 
paign Trust Fund; 

13. Requests the Council to keep the progress of the 
Campaign under review, to review reports from the Ad- 
visory Campaign Committee, and from the Program and 
Finance Committees on the progress of the Campaign 
and its relation to the other work of FAO, and to present 
to the Conference its comments and suggestions on the 
further development of the Campaign. 


SEATO Announces 1960-61 
Research Fellowship Series 


Press release 877 dated December 28 


For the 4th consecutive year, the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization is offering a number 
of postdoctoral research fellowships to estab- 
lished scholars of the member states. 

The object of the SEATO fellowship program 
is to encourage study and research of such social, 
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economic, political, cultural, scientific, and educa- 
tional problems as give insight into the present 
needs and future development of the southeast 
Asia and southwest Pacific areas. 

Grants are normally for a period of 4 to 10 
months and include a monthly allowance of $400 
and air travel to and from the countries of re- 
search. Candidates are selected on the basis of 
special aptitude and experience for carrying out 
a major research project. Academic qualifica- 
tions, professional experience beyond graduate 
level, and published material are taken into 
account. 

The competition for the awards for the 1960- 
61 academic year is now open. American citizens 
may apply to the Committee on International Ex- 
change of Persons, Conference Board of Associ- 
ated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D.C. American candidates for 
the awards are selected by the Department of 
State, with SEATO selecting the final award 
winners. 

A total of 33 awards were made during the 
first 8 years of the SEATO fellowship program. 
The member states of SEATO are Australia, 
France, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Thailand, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. 


Accomplishments of 14th Session 
of U.N. General Assembly 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations+ 


1. From the standpoint of the tough fiber of the 
United Nations—of its ability to function con- 
tinuously through fair weather and foul—un- 
doubtedly the most significant accomplishment of 
the 14th General Assembly was the decision to 
continue to finance the United Nations Emergency 
Force,? which is keeping the peace in the Gaza 
Strip and at the entrance to the Gulf of Aqaba. 
The vote was actually larger than last year—a 
most encouraging sign of steadfastness. 


* Released to the press following remarks made by Am- 
bassador Lodge before the United Nations Correspondents 
Association on Dec. 15 (U.S. delegation press release 
3349). 

* BULLETIN of Dec. 21, 1959, p. 919. 
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This was achieved in spite of the Soviet Union’s 
continued default on this prime obligation both of 
law and of honor, in spite of the strong human 
tendency to lose interest in something which is 
no longer dramatic, and in spite of the real diffi- 
culty which many states have in finding the money. 

That all these factors should have been overcome 
is a tribute to the awareness of the United Nations 
that failure to continue UNEF would speedily 
create a dramatic—and dangerous—situation. 

2. From the standpoint of the ability of the 
Soviet Union and the United States to reach agree- 
ment, the resolution creating the new United Na- 
tions Committee on Outer Space? is, I believe, the 
most substantial achievement in the 14 years that 
the United Nations has been in existence. Outer 
space, certainly, should be a field in which earth- 
bound international differences are left behind 
and in which men work together for the common 
good. 

It is particularly pertinent that agreement to 
create this Committee only came about after pro- 
longed and arduous negotiations, showing that an 
efficient working arrangement between the United 
States and the Soviet Union will not be achieved 
merely by waving a wand or by wishful thinking. 
Only by long, hard work will such agreements be 
hammered out. The differences between the two 
nations are real differences—and not merely mis- 
understandings. They reflect not only such usual 
factors as geography and economics but, in addi- 
tion, a different view of the world and of the na- 
ture of man. To bring about a relatively efficient 
working arrangement under such circumstances is 
a prickly business. But in this shrinking world 
the effort must be made. 

3. From the standpoint of the less developed 
countries—and of human freedom—a very signi- 
ficant development was the increased money which 
member states have pledged to the United Nations 
Special Fund‘ for its second year. This is the 
fund which, under the direction of Paul Hoffman, 
makes preinvestment surveys and promotes tech- 
nical education in the newly developing countries. 
The future of those countries, inhabited by over a 
billion human beings, presents a challenge even 
more difficult and more pressing than the Com- 
munist menace. 

® See ibid., Jan. 11, 1960, p. 64. 
“For a statement on progress of the Fund, see ibid., 


Noy. 9, 1959, p. 689. 
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The money for the Fund’s second year will be 
about 50 percent more than the $26 million which 
it had for its first year. Every dollar of preinvest- 
ment work by the Special Fund can pave the way 
for hundreds of dollars in capital investment. 
Thus it can give these peoples new hope that they 
can conquer poverty without resorting to the 
totalitarian methods of communism. 

The increase in the Special Fund is therefore a 
sign that United Nations members are aware of 
the trend of the future. 


4. From the standpoint of the future of the 
United Nations were decisions affecting two 
United Nations trust territories in Africa. 
Somalia will become independent on July 1, 1960. 
Also, the people of the British Cameroons will 
vote in 1960 or 1961 on which of their two neigh- 
bors they will join—Nigeria or Cameroun, both 
about to become independent.’ These steps are 
part of the movement toward independence which 
is sweeping Africa and which, in 1960 alone, will 
bring at least four new African nations into the 
United Nations—and still others in succeeding 
years. 

These new nations will not only add to the mem- 
bership of the United Nations; they will also 
bring new viewpoints to bear on the problems of 
the world. For the United States, which has more 
people of African Negro descent in it than any 
other country in the world except Nigeria, this is 
a particularly welcome prospect. 

5. Then the 14th General Assembly passed a 
resolution protesting the Chinese Communist 
wholesale murder of the people of Tibet.* 

6. The Assembly continued to voice the protest 
of civilized mankind against the brutalization of 
Hungary—and did so by a large vote.” 

7. Communist China was once again kept out 
of the United Nations.® 

8. The Czech attempt to promote its candidacy 
for the 15th General Assembly by means of an 
Assembly resolution was defeated. 

9. The Paléstine refugee program, with its great 


5° For background, see ibid., of Nov. 16, 1959, p. 730, and 
Jan. 4, 1960, p. 25. 

®° Tbid., Nov. 9, 1959, p. 683. 

7 Tbid., Dec. 28, 1959, p. 942. 

® Tbhid., Oct. 12, 1959, p. 517. 
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expense and its many difficult problems, was 
extended.°® 

10. An expert management survey of the United 
Nations Secretariat was authorized to help the 
Secretary-General get the maximum efficiency at 
the least cost. Such a “Hoover Commission” type 
of operation—the first complete outside review in 
the Secretariat’s 14-year history—is a necessity in 
view of the growing membership of the United 
Nations and the increased workload of the Sec- 
retariat. 

11. A universal declaration on the rights of 
the child was adopted, reflecting concepts of human 
rights held by many nations, including the United 
States.” 

There were many other worthwhile accomplish- 
ments, but the above were outstanding as they 
affect the United Nations’ future and its ability 
to survive and to meet its responsibilities. 


General Assembly Fails To Adopt 
Resolution on Algeria 


Statements by Henry Cabot Lodge 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 2! 


It is evident from what has been said in this 
committee on the Algerian question that there 
exists a spirit of conciliation. Such a spirit is in- 
dispensable to any early solution of the problem. 
The United States welcomes this spirit. 

We favor a just, peaceful, and democratic solu- 
tion. We are anxious to see an end to violence and 
bloodshed. We hope that effect will be given to 
the aspirations of the people of Algeria by 
peaceful means. 

We favor the use of every appropriate means 
by those principally concerned, and early steps 
by them, to bring about a peaceful settlement. 
Clearly no solution is possible without good faith 
and restraint by all concerned. 

A prospect for peace has been made evident. 


® Tbid., Jan. 4, 1960, p. 31. 

»” Tbid., p. 34. 

1Made in Committee I (Political and Security) (U.S. 
delegation press release 3323). 
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But to make that prospect into a reality is not 
easy. The bitterness of conflict, the shadow of 
fear, and the gnawing worry of uncertainty all 
add to the inherent complexities of the problem. 

On September 16 the President of the French 
Republic, General Charles de Gaulle, made a far- 
reaching and significant declaration concerning 
the problem of Algeria. To be sure, this state- 
ment must be read as a whole, but there are certain 
points which the United States believes deserve 
special emphasis and attention during our dis- 
cussion here. 

First, General de Gaulle made clear the inten- 
tion of France to solve the problem of Algeria 
by permitting the Algerian people a free choice as 
to their future. The application to Algeria of the 
principle of self-determination was thus recog- 
nized specifically. The United States welcomed 
this declaration. In General de Gaulle’s words: 
“We can now look forward to the day when the 
men and women of Algeria will be in a position to 
decide their own destiny, once and for all, freely 
and in the full knowledge of what is at stake.” 

President Eisenhower stated in his press con- 
ference on September 17:? “It is a far-reaching 
declaration, containing explicit promises of self- 
determination for the Algerian peoples and as 
such, completely in accord with our hopes to see 
proclaimed a just and liberal program for Algeria 
which we could support.” 

The United States was also encouraged by the 
responses which General de Gaulle’s proposals 
evoked. They indicate awareness that a significant 
new commitment has been made—a commitment 
which furnishes a basis for concrete discussions. 

It was in the light of General de Gaulle’s his- 
toric declaration, furthermore, that Secretary of 
State Herter said on September 22? that the 
United States “naturally hopes that no action will 
be taken here which would prejudice the realiza- 
tion of a just and peaceful solution for Algeria 
such as is promised by General de Gaulle’s far- 
reaching declaration with its provision for self- 
determination by the Algerian people.” 

To this end the United States hopes that the 
members of this committee will see the wisdom of 
avoiding a resolution which could prejudice a 
solution of the Algerian problem. 

The speeches made here—in and of them- 





* BULLETIN of Oct. 12, 1959, p. 500. 
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selves—will have an effect on those principally 
concerned. It must also be clear that recent 
statements by those principally concerned offer 
real hope that a just, peaceful, and democratic 
solution can soon be found. And it must also be 
apparent that the sense of this debate is that those 
principally concerned should make early use of 
every appropriate means to achieve a solution. 

We hope, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that these 
considerations will be weighed carefully before 
proposals are introduced and pressed to a vote. 
Injudicious action here risks bringing in extrane- 
ous factors which might endanger the chances for 
direct negotiations. At such a moment as this the 
utmost caution is not only warranted; it is 
essential. 

We can understand why some delegations seek 
to impart further momentum to what they al- 
ready admit are favorable developments. But if 
such members look at the present situation care- 
fully—as they must—they will surely conclude 
that we are at the threshold of one of those historic 
occasions in which those principally concerned 
should be unhampered and allowed to seek direct 
solutions. 

The United States continues to believe that in 
the interests of all concerned moderation, re- 
straint, and patience should be the watchwords. 
It is in this spirit that the United States will con- 
duct itself during the remainder of this debate. _ 


STATEMENT OF DECEMBER 12‘ 


In my statement in committee December 2 I 
referred to the far-reaching and significant decla- 
ration concerning the problem of Algeria made 
on September 16 by General de Gaulle. I said 
that there are now real hopes that a just, peace- 
ful, and democratic solution of this problem can 
soon be found. I then expressed the hope that 
the General Assembly would see the wisdom of 
avoiding a resolution which could prejudice the 
solution of the Algerian problem, emphasizing our 


?On Dec. 7 Committee I adopted by a vote of 38 to 26 
(U.S.), with 17 abstentions, Resolution A/C.1/L.246, 
which urged “the two parties concerned to enter into 
pourparlers to determine the conditions necessary for the 
implementation as early as possible of the right of self- 
determination of the Algerian people, including conditions 
for a cease-fire.” 

‘Made in plenary (U.S. delegation press release 3346). 
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belief that moderation, restraint, and patience 
should be the watchwords. 

Guided by these considerations, we carefully 
examined the revised resolution on Aigeria on 
which the General Assembly has just voted.5 The 
United States did not vote in favor of this reso- 
lution, since we believe that, notwithstanding the 
modifications which it contains, it is not likely to 
be helpful in promoting an early and just solu- 
tion. Moreover, this resolution also fails to take 
into account the most significant development on 
this question since it has been before the United 
Nations, that is, the forward-looking proposals 
of General de Gaulle. 

This resolution, however, embodies two prin- 
ciples which are of fundamental importance in 
our history and tradition: the principle of self- 
determination and the principle of seeking solu- 
tions to difficult problems through peaceful means. 
These principles we strongly endorse. 

The United States therefore abstained in the 
vote on this resolution. 

I should like to add in closing that the United 
States Government reaffirms its conviction that 
the forward-looking declaration of General de 
Gaulle offers the best prospects for a peaceful, just, 
and democratic solution of the Algerian problem. 


Freedom of Information 
Statement by Christopher H. Phillips 


This, as you know, is my first opportunity to 
address the Third Committee and, may I say at 
the outset, a most welcome opportunity. Though 
my duties require me to devote most of my time 
to the Second Committee, I am by no means un- 
familiar with the work of your committee. As 
the United States Representative on the Economic 
and Social Council, I am, of course, equally con- 


°A revised resolution introduced by Pakistan (A/L. 
276) urging “the holding of pourpariers with a view to 
arriving at a peaceful solution on the basis of the right 
to self-determination, in accordance with the principles 
of the Charter of the United Nations” failed on Dec. 12 
to obtain the two-thirds majority vote necessary for adop- 
tion ; the vote was 39 to 22, with 20 abstentions (U.S.). 

*Made in Committee III (Social, Humanitarian, and 
Cultural) of the U.N. General Assembly on Dec. 1 (U.S. 
delegation press release 3321). Mr. Phillips is U.S. Rep- 
resentative on the U.N. Economic and Social Council. 
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cerned with both the economic and social activities 
of the United Nations. 

Quite frankly, we had not intended to intervene 
at this particular juncture in the debate. We 
would have preferred to hear the views of many 
more delegations than time has allowed thus far, 
We are doing so, however, because many delega- 
tions, both privately and publicly, have asked for 
our views and have urged us to express them at 
this time. 

I think one of the most difficult problems in- 
volved in a consideration of freedom of informa- 
tion is to arrive at a meaning of freedom of 
information which is both precise and acceptable 
to all. For example, freedom of information to 
one may mean state control of the press, to another 
license, and yet to another a point somewhere in 
between. We have clearly seen this to be the case 
during the debate this year. Moreover, the course 
of the debate so far has revealed serious miscon- 
ceptions about the U.S. attitude toward freedom 
of information. For this reason, I would like to 
devote the next few minutes to a clear exposition 
of our position on this complex and highly impor- 
tant subject. 


The U.S. Position 

Freedom of information in the United States is 
recognized as a cornerstone of liberty, as it is in 
every country which believes in freedom for the 
individual. The need to know, to be informed, is 
a deep-seated urge in all mankind. It is more 
than a need; it is a hunger for facts and ideas, a 
hunger for the means to think and to understand 
events and situations. The urge is to listen as well 
as to speak, to learn as well as to teach, to judge 
the fact as well as to plan the action. Only as 
men and women are able to satisfy this hunger can 
they feel they are valued fully as human beings. 
The right to know is a part of human dignity ; the 
right to seek the truth is a foundation of human 
freedom. 

It is for this reason that any withholding of 
information instantly arouses suspicion. Censor- 
ship breeds only fear and insecurity. Within 
nations such limitations undermine confidence; 
between nations they jeopardize peace. Full ac- 
cess to the news is the only basis on which we can 
hope to build strong democracies and popular 
understanding of and support for a strong United 
Nations. 
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This has been said before, but it cannot be said 
too often. Ignorance and false report have long 
been recognized as the shackles by which tyrants 
and dictators control the peoples under their rule. 
In a free society there is special cause to keep up 
with the course of events. Wherever the ultimate 
decisions rest with the people, it is obvious that 
intelligent decisions can be made only in the light 
of adequate knowledge. As a practical matter, 
this means full and rapid access to all possible 
news—in the daily press, through radio and all 
other media of information. 

On this point Thomas Jefferson, the author of 
our Declaration of Independence, felt strongly on 
the necessity for information in a government of 
the people. He once wrote that if he were forced 
to choose between a government without news- 
papers, on the one hand, and newspapers without 
government, on the other, he would not hesitate to 
prefer the newspapers. Jefferson maintained this 
view even though he was severely criticized in the 
press. I need hardly point out that no United 
States President since that time has escaped the 
sharp barb of hostile press criticism and that such 
criticism has often been unfair and unfounded. 

There can be no question of the importance the 
United States attaches to freedom of information. 
Our belief in this freedom is implicit in our system 
of education, in the tremendous variety of our 
newspapers and our broadcasting systems, our 
magazines, and all other media of communication, 
Our aim is knowledge for everyone with sources 
sufficient that each may seek the truth for himself. 
Let me stress this again. Only through sufficient 
sources of information can the individual be in po- 
sition to decide for himself what is true. In this 
we believe that we are at one with all other free 
peoples in the United Nations. 


Framework for News Media Development 


There are also wide areas of agreement we share 
with other countries on the means by which free- 
dom of information can be achieved. We are in 
agreement on the need to develop news media of 
all kinds; it is academic to expect adequate infor- 
mation in areas which lack sufficient media and 
opportunities for training journalists. With this 


in mind, the United States delegation to the last 
session of the Human Rights Commission cospon- 
sored a very important resolution with Ceylon, 
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India, Iran, Italy, Mexico, and the Philippines. 
This resolution requested a report from the Sec- 
retary-General which inter alia would review the 
problems encountered in providing to underde- 
veloped countries technical assistance in the infor- 
mation field. This resolution was adopted by a 
large majority both in the Commission and sub- 
sequently in the Council.2?, But let us not forget 
that there would be little point to providing media 
and training journalists if the free flow of infor- 
mation is then hampered by censorship, jamming, 
or other artificial barriers. 

The United States attitude toward freedom of 
speech and press is based on constitutional guar- 
antees which prohibit the passage of legislation in- 
fringing these rights. This is provided in the 
first amendment, in the section known as our Bill 
of Rights. It says simply that “Congress shall 
make no law... abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press... .” This amendment 
has been in force for more than 160 years. It has 
kept our media of information free from Govern- 
ment control and regulation. This is the frame- 
work in which our great newspapers and radio and 
television systems have developed; while they re- 
spect and conform to laws forbidding libel, ob- 
scenity, and other infringements on public order, 
they know that these cannot be used to justify cen- 
sorship or interference in presenting facts and 
opinion. 

You may argue that this prohibition indicates 
a distrust of authority. I would say quite openly 
that this is the case. Our feeling goes back to the 
days before we became an independent nation, 
when our newspapers often had to be licensed and 
were at the mercy of foreign governors. We have 
learned to fear any attempt, direct or indirect, to 
control freedom of information, lest it lead to sup- 
pression and tyranny. We have learned the hard 
way, if I may borrow a popular phrase, that no 
government, however good or highly motivated, 
should be trusted with power over the rights of 
every individual to know and to think. We have 
learned also the two reasons why this is so: first, 
that governments may change, and second, that 


? For text of the resolution adopted on Apr. 24 in the 
Economie and Social Council, see U.N. doc. E/RES/718 
(XXVII); for a statement made by Mr. Phillips in the 
ECOSOC meeting on Apr. 20, see BULLETIN of July 6, 1959, 
p. 26. 
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men may grow lazy in their own defense against 
authority. 

It has been suggested that such freedom gives 
rise to abuses. Of course freedom of any kind 
carries with it the possibility of abuse, but this is 
hardly justification of denial of the freedom. We 
should be careful, moreover, not to confuse real 
abuses with the legitimate reporting of news 
which, though accurate, deeply offends an in- 
dividual or a nation. 

Admitting to the possibility of abuse under a 
genuinely free press, we would do well to get a real 
perspective on the subject. Many of the state- 
ments so far made have implied that abuses can 
only occur in a truly free press. This is far from 
the truth. Few members of this committee need 
be reminded that some of the most vicious abuses 
of information media occur under systems in 
which freedom of information is either rigidly 
controlled or nonexistent. There, through com- 
plete government monopoly of all information 
media, news is manipulated and the “big lie” tech- 
nique employed as official government policy. 

We could, of course, with considerable effective- 
ness, cite examples of the most extreme abuse of 
press media under such circumstances. But 
surely such tactics do not contribute to a produc- 
tive consideration of the business before us. For 
our part, therefore, we will refrain from indulging 
in such tactics. 

Madam Chairman, I have tried to present 
something of the philosophy of my Government 
on freedom of information. Before concluding, 
I wish to make a few brief remarks on the Con- 
vention on Freedom of Information now before 
us.* As all of you know, we have not in the past 
felt that the proposed convention is an adequate 
or effective means of protecting the information 
media of our time or of promoting the right of 
everyone to full and free access to the facts. We 
continue in this belief, because we have seen noth- 
ing to convince us to the contrary—to convince us 
that international legislation of this type is in fact 
the way to achieve progress. At the same time 
we are fully aware that many other delegations 
do not agree with us and, indeed, that they do 


7 U.N. doc. A/AC.42/7, annex. Only a portion of this 
convention was considered in the 14th General Assembly ; 
on Dec. 10 (A/RES/1459(XIV)) the Assembly decided 
“to give priority to this item at its fifteenth session.” 
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attach the greatest importance to the adoption of 
this convention. Out of respect to them, I wish 
to assure you that my delegation will not attempt 
in any way to impede the progress on the conven- 
tion. Moreover, because my Government attaches 
the greatest importance to freedom of informa- 
tion, my delegation will take part in the debate 
on each article and will, to the utmost of its abil- 
ity, strive to make a constructive and valuable 
contribution toward reaching agreement on lan- 
guage acceptable to the majority. 


Current U.N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography’! 


General Assembly 


Question of the Frontier Between the Trust Territory of 
Somaliland Under Italian Administration and Ethiopia. 
Report of the Italian Government on the measures 
taken to give effect to General Assembly resolution 
1345 (XIII) of 18 December 1958. A/4324. December 
3, 1959. 30 pp. 

The Future of the Trust Territory of the Camervons 
Under United Kingdom Administration: Report of the 
United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner on the Plebi- 
scite in the Northern Part of the Territory. State- 
ment made by the U.K. representative at the 988th meet- 
ing of the Fourth Committee. A/C.4/438. December 
7,1959. 12 pp. 

The Future of the Trust Territory of the Cameroons 
Under United Kingdom Administration: Report of the 
United Nations Plebiscite Commissioner on the Pleb- 
iscite in the Northern Part of the Territory. State- 
ment made by the U.N. Plebiscite Commissioner at the 
989th meeting of the Fourth Committee. A/C.4/439. 
December 7, 1959. 16 pp. 


Economic and Social Council 


Status of Women in Family Law. Report of the Secre- 
tary-General based on replies from governments to part 
III of the Questionnaire on the Legal Status and Treat- 
ment of Women. Addendum. E/CN.6/185/Add. 17. 
November 11, 1959. 31 pp. 

United Nations Programme of Technical Assistance. 
Report of the Secretary-General on programs of 
technical assistance financed by the regular budget. 
Corrigendum. E/TAC/95/Corr. 1. November 20, 1959. 
1 p. 

Commission on Human Rights. National Advisory Com- 
mittees on Human Rights. Note by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. E/CN.4/791. November 23, 1959. 4 pp. 

Draft Convention and Draft Recommendation on the Age 
of Marriage, Consent to Marriage and Registration 
of Marriages. Report by the Secretary-General pre 
pared in accordance with ECOSOC resolution 722 
B (XXVIII). E/CN.6/353. November 23, 1959. 9 pp. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain libraries in the United States. 
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Commission on the Status of Women. Property Rights of 
Women. Supplementary report by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. E/CN.6/208/Add. 5. November 30, 1959. 11 pp. 

Organization and Operation of the Economic and Social 
Council. Letter dated November 27, 1959, from the 
permanent representative of Mexico to the United Na- 
tions addressed to the Secretary-General. E/3310. 
December 2, 1959. 1 p. 

Organization and Operation of the Economic and Social 

Council. Note by the Secretary-General. E/3311. De- 

cember 2, 1959. 3 pp. 
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U.S. and Japan Sign Treaty 
of Cooperation and Security 


Press release 883 dated December 29 

The Department of State announced on Decem- 
ber 29 that the new Treaty of Mutual Cooperation 
aud Security between Japan and the United States 
will be signed at the White House on Januarv 19.? 
Following the signing ceremony, Prime Minister 
[Nobusuke] Kishi and Foreign Minister [Aii- 
chiro] Fujiyama will meet with President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary Herter. Prime Minister 
Kishi and the Japanese delegation for the signing 
of the new treaty will also be guests at a White 
House luncheon on January 19 in their honor. 

During the afternoon of January 19, Prime 
Minister Kishi and Foreign Minister Fujiyama 
will meet. with Secretary Herter at the Depart- 
ment of State. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Narcotics 


Protocol bringing under international control drugs out- 
side the scope of the convention limiting the manufac- 
ture and regulating the distribution of narcotic drugs 
concluded at Geneva July 13, 1931 (48 Stat. 1543), as 
amended (61 Stat. 2230; 62 Stat. 1796). Done at Paris 
November 19, 1948. Entered into force December 1, 
1949. TIAS 2308. 

Acceptance deposited: Brazil, December 9, 1959. 





‘For a statement of Dec. 2 by President Eisenhower 
regarding the negotiations with Japan, see BULLETIN of 
Dee. 21, 1959, p. 907. 
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Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of 
the poppy plant, the production of, international and 
wholesale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New 
York June 23, 1953. 

Accession deposited: Nicaragua, December 11, 1959. 


Telecommunication 


Telegraph regulations (Geneva revision, 1958) annexed 
to the international telecommunication convention of 
December 22, 1952 (TIAS 3266), with appendixes and 
final protocol. Done at Geneva November 29, 1958. 
Entered into force January 1, 1960. 

Notification of approval: Australia, November 6, 1959; 
Luxembourg (with reservations), October 29, 1959. 


Whaling 


Amendments to paragraphs 1(a), 4(1), 5, 6(3), 7(a), 16, 
and 17(c) of the schedule annexed to the international 
whaling convention of 1946 (TIAS 1849). Adopted at 
the 11th meeting of the International Whaling Commis- 
sion, London, June 22—July 1, 1959. Entered into force 
October 4, 1959, with the exception of amendment to 
paragraph 4(1). 


Wheat 


International wheat agreement, 1959, with annex. 
Opened for signature at Washington April 6 through 
24, 1959. Entered into force July 16, 1959, for part I 
and parts III to VIII, and August 1, 1959, for part II. 
TIAS 4302. 

Accession deposited: El Salvador, December 15, 1959. 

Notification received December 29, 1959, from United 
Kingdom of application to: Isle of Man and the 
Bailiwick of Guernsey. 


BILATERAL 


Korea 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of June 30, 1959 (TIAS 4256). LEffected by ex- 
change of notes at Seoul October 12 and December 11, 
1959. Entered into force December 11, 1959. 


Philippines 


Agreement relating to the relinquishment of Olongapo 
and adjacent areas, with annex. Effected by exchange 
of notes at Manila December 7, 1959. Entered into 
force December 7, 1959. 


Uruguay 


Agreement supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of February 20, 1959, as supplemented 
(TIAS 4179, 4238, and 4856), with exchange of notes. 
Signed at Montevideo December 1, 1959. Entered into 
force December 1, 1959. 
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Designations 


Charles N. Spinks as Director, Office of Research and 
Analysis for Asia, effective December 22. 


* Not in force. 








Appointment of Political Adviser 
to High Commissioner of Ryukyus 


Press release 870 dated December 22 

The Departments of State and Defense on De- 
cember 22 announced the establishment of the 
office of Political Adviser to the High Commis- 
sioner of the Ryukyu Islands, Lt. Gen. Donald P. 
Booth. 

Byron E. Blankinship, a career Foreign Serv- 
ice officer and heretofore the American consul 
general at Naha in the Ryukyus, has been ap- 
pointed to the new position. Mr. Blankinship 
will assume his new duties on January 1, 1960. 

The new office has been established as the out- 
growth of lengthy discussions between the Depart- 
ments of State and Defense. The consul general 
at Naha has hitherto acted concurrently as foreign 
relations consultant to the High Commissioner. 
The new arrangement divorces the senior repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of State in the Ryukyus 
from consular duties and permits him to devote 
full time to the responsibilities of this new office. 
The American consular unit at Naha will continue 
to perform the normal functions of a U.S. consular 
post. 

The assignment of a political adviser to top- 
level Defense Department officials elsewhere in 
the world has proved effective in insuring the 
closest possible working relationship between the 
Departments of State and Defense in areas where 
activities of the latter Department directly affect 
the conduct of U.S. foreign relations. 

The Ryukyu Islands constitute one of the most 
important strategic outposts in the interlocking 
system of the free world’s defenses. The treaty 
of peace with Japan’? gave to the United States 
the right to exercise all and any powers of admin- 
istration, legislation, and jurisdiction over these 
islands. 

In his Executive order of June 5, 1957,? the 


1 For text, see BULLETIN of Aug. 27, 1951, p. 349. 
? For text, see ibid., July 8, 1957, p. 55. 
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President delegated this authority to the Secretary 
of Defense, on whose behalf the High Commis- 
sioner directs and heads the civil administration of 
the area. In the same Executive order the Presi- 
dent also charged the Secretary of State with the 
responsibility for the conduct of relations with 
foreign countries and international organizations 
with respect to the Ryukyus. The political ad- 
viser will serve as the field representative of the 
Secretary of State in the discharge of this respon- 
sibility and will provide ready access for the High 
Commissioner to the worldwide facilities of the 
diplomatic and consular services of the Depart- 
ment of State. 





PUBLICATIONS 








Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Air Traffic Control Services—Birkenfeld High Altitude 
Facility. TIAS 4330. 6 pp. 

Agreement between the United States of America and 
the Federal Republic of Germany. Signed at Bonn Oc- 
tober 1, 1959. Entered into force October 1, 1959. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4331. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States of America and 
Pakistan, amending agreement of November 26, 1958, as 
amended, Exchange of notes—Signed at Karachi Oc- 
tober 7 and 8, 1959. Entered into force October 8, 1959. 


Interchange of Patent Rights and Technical Information 
for Defense Purposes—Filing Classified Patent Applica- 
tions. TIAS 4332. 7 pp. 10¢. 

Agreement between the United States of America and the 
Netherlands. Exchange of notes—Signed at The Hague 
October 8, 1959. Entered into force October 8, 1959. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 4333. 3 pp. 5¢. 
Agreement between the United States of America and the 
United Arab Republic, amending agreement of Decem- 
ber 24, 1958, as supplemented and amended. Exchange of 
notes—Signed at Cairo October 14, 1959. Entered into 
force October 14, 1959. 
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January 18, 1960 


Agriculture. A Review of the State of the World’s 
Food and Agriculture (Miller, text of resolution) . 


Algeria. General Assembly Fails To Adopt Resolu- 


tion on Algeria (Lodge) 
American Principles. The Outlook for 1960 in For- 
eign Affairs (Herter) 
Asia. Spinks designated director, Office of Research 
and Analysis for Asia 
Atomic Energy. U.S. States Position on Atom Ban; 


Refutes Soviet Statement (Eisenhower, Fisk) 
Claims. U.S.—-Soviet Lend-Lease Talks 


Communications Between Peo- 
Cultural Diplomacy 


Cultural Exchange. 
ples, the Challenge of 


(Thayer) 


Department and Foreign Service 
Appointment of Political Adviser to High Commis- 
sioner of Ryukyus 
Designations (Spinks) 


Economic Affairs 

Schedule I Nomenclature Changed in U.S.-Swiss 1936 
Trade Pact (texts of notes) 

U.S. Welcomes Additional French Trade ‘LT shevetine- 
tion 


Educational Exchange. SEATO Announces 1960-61 
Research Fellowship Series 


France 

General Assembly Fails To 
geria (Lodge) 

U.S. Welcomes Additional Preaek Tiede ‘Pabeeation- 
tion 


Adopt Resolution on Al- 


International Information 
Communications Between Peoples, the Challenge of 
Cultural Diplomacy (Thayer) 
Freedom of Information (Phillips) 


International Organizations and Conferences 
A Review of the State of the World’s Food and Agri- 
culture (Miller, text of resolution) Ba 
U.S. States Position on Atom Ban; Refutes Soviet 
Statement (Eisenhower, Fisk) 


Japan. U.S. and Japan Sign Treaty of Cooperation 
and Security 


Non-Self-Governing Territories. Appointment of Po- 
litical Adviser to High Commissioner of Ryukyus 


Presidential Documents 

Four Powers Agree on May 16 as Date for Summit 
Meeting 

The Search for — With Teeedom 

Publications. Recent Releases ease 

Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. SEATO An- 
nounces 1960-61 Research Fellowship Series 


Foreign Minister of Spain To Visit United 
States . 


Spain. 


Switzerland. Schedule I Nomenclature Changed in 
U.S._Swiss 1936 Trade Pact (texts of notes) 
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Treaty Information 


Current Actions . 105 
Schedule I Nomenclature Changed in U. 's. -Swiss 1936 
Trade Pact (texts of notes) ... F 87 
U.S. and Japan Sign Treaty of Cooperation and 
RCCUIIUN cs 5. Rw ew) ee Les ee 
U.S.S.R. 
Four Powers Agree on May 16 as Date for Summit 
Meeting (Eisenhower, Khrushchev) ..... . 77 
U.S.-Soviet Lend-Lease Talks ... i Le ee 
U.S. States Position on Atom Ban; Refutes Soviet 
Statement (Eisenhower, Fisk) ........ 78 


United Nations 
Accomplishments of 14th Session of U.N. General 
MSSCMnIG  CHORBO)) 6 sk a wl ee ee ee OSS 


Current U.N. Documents . - . 104 
Freedom of Information (Phillips) «epee 
General Assembly Fails To Adopt Resolution on Al- 
geria (Lodge) i oe RCS Shane: Cel Sel ae Cee 
Name Index 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: December 28—January 3 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office of 
News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Release issued prior to December 28 which ap- 
pears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 870 of 
December 22. 


No. Date Subject 

876 12/28 U.S.Spain joint communique (print- 
ed in BULLETIN of Jan. 11). 

877 12/28 SEATO fellowships. 

878 12/28 U.S.Moroceo joint communique 
(printed in BULLETIN of Jan. 11). 

879 12/29 Visit of Spanish Foreign Minister. 

880 12/29 Thayer: AETA and Speech Associa- 
tion of America. 

881 12/29 Additional trade liberalization by 
France. 

*882 12/29 Delegates to Cameroun independence 
ceremonies and inauguration of 
President Tubman of Liberia. 

883 12/29 Announcement of treaty signing with 
Japan. 

884 12/29 Reply to Soviet experts in Geneva 
technical group. 

7885 12/30 IJC report on Columbia River Basin. 

886 12/30 Five-power communique on disarma- 
ment committee (printed in BUL- 
LETIN of Jan.11). 

887 12/31 Herter: “The Outlook for 1960 in 


Foreign Affairs.” 


*Not printed. 
{Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


Two new Background pamphlets on important areas... 


THE SUBCONTINENT OF SOUTH ASIA 


Afghanistan ¢ Ceylon © India ¢ Nepal e Pakistan 


Lying on the edge of the free world, touched by the power of 
Communist Central Asia, the subcontinent of South Asia today has 
a crucial role in world affairs. The characteristics and problems of 
the subcontinent generally and the five sovereign nations in it are 
the subjects of a new Background pamphlet. 





Publication 6839 40 cents 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Area of Challenge, Change, and Progress 


From the isolation imposed by geography and a colonial pattern 
of control, most of the lands and peoples of Southeast Asia have re- 
cently been thrust into the midst of international politics mainly as 
a result of national movements which led them to independence. This 
15-page illustrated pamphlet discusses the problems of this sudden 
transformation, and contains background information on the geogra- 
phy, peoples, and economic situation of the area. Brief descriptions 
are included of the individual countries of Southeast Asia—Burma, 
Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Malaya, the Philippines, Thailand, and 
Viet-Nam. 


Publication 6861 15 cents 


Please send me - - - - copies of — 


{] The Subcontinent of South Asia—Afghanistan, Ceylon, India, Nepal, and 
Pakistan. 


( Southeast Asia—Area of Challenge, Change, and Progress 


Street Address: 


City, Zone, and State: 
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